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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. } 


\ HAT is most worn this year is indisputably black Spanish 
lace, not only for trimming everything that can be trimmed, 
but for making entire skirts. These have a foundation of black 
summer silk, which is closely covered with black Spanish lace, 
over which is worn a polonaise of either plain or figured black 
silk gauze, or else of black China crape, overloaded with embroid- 
ery wrought with jet beads. I say polonaise, for want of 
a better word by which to designate this over-dress, which 
is cut away in front, and often slashed behind, so as fully 
to display the richly trimmed skirt with which it is worn. 
The polonaise (I must continue to call it by this name) is 
often made with a Watteau 
pleat beginning at the upper 
edge of the corsage. For 
watering-place or country- 
house toilettes there is the 
same combination in white; 
skirt of thin white silk, cov- 
ered with white Spanish lace 
(this lace is made both of 
black and white silk), or else 
with white cotton lace, and 
polonaise of white silk gauze, 
or else of white cotton gauze 
or canvas grenadine. The 
whole dress is profusely deck- 
ed with ribbons, the favorite 
colors being the various shades 
of red, copper, and yellow. 

We will cite a few eccentrie- 
ities, if only for the purpose of 
warning foreigners that cer- 
tain fashions invented in Par- 
is are never worn by Parisian 
ladies. For instance, there 
are the tiny boots with little 
gilt spurs; the Louis XIITL 
bottines with revers trimmed 
with lace; the tall collars, the 
three-story béguins, made of 
point d’Angleterre, and lined 
with pink or blue satin; the 
pink linen chemises, trimmed 
with black lace, ete. 

Among the new fabrics 
mention should be made of 
the mousseline de soie, or silk 
muslin, a mixture of silk and 
wool, which is deliciously soft 
and pliable, and well adapted 
to the most elegant toilettes. 
Then, the Japanese printed 
crapes, which exactly copy 
the designs brought us from 
Japan. A Japanese crape 
dress is accompanied with a 
parasol of the same material. 
By-the-way, the newest para- 
sols differ somewhat in shape 
from those with which we are 
familiar, being much larger, 
while their high canopied top 
suggests a balloon cut in two. 
There is also, besides the plain 
nuns’ veiling—that vaporous 
woollen fabric that has gain- 
ed such an ascendency in fash- 
ion—the limousine nuns’ veil- 
ing, that is, with stripes so 
fine as to be merely threads 
of several bright colors. As 
to the fabrics specially design- 
ed for the sultry days of sum- 
mer, the one most worn this 
season will be Irish batiste of 
very pale colors, among oth- 
ers, vert d’eau, with tiny flow- 
ers, pale pink, sky blue, ete. 
For country dresses this ba- 
tiste will be in stripes of all 
widths, or else in cameo, that 
is, graduated from the dark- 
est to the lightest shade of a 
single color. Let us mention 
in passing, as an important 
sign of the future, that some 
of the summer woollen stuffs 
are in vivid colors, instead of 
the pale dull tints that have 
been worn for some years 
past. This is especially nota- 
ble in violets and blues. We 
will also note, in order to 
neglect nothing, the woollens 





with immense bright-colored stripes, resembling furniture covers. 
These will be little used except for sea-side costumes, and by per- 
sons who delight in attracting attention, instead of seeking to 
avoid it. 

White or light straw hats and bonnets are trimmed with a 
profusion of white lace and enormous bunches of flowers ; among 
others, five or six crush roses. For walking and country hats the 
lace used for trimming falls in one or two rows around the brim, 
in the guise of a small veil, Among the unique and pretty bon- 
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nets—two qualities that do not always go together—may be cited 
one of very dark green straw, without lace or ribbon, the sole trim- 
ming consisting of five huge full-blown Nero roses, and about 
twenty-five or thirty buds scattered all over the bonnet. A gar- 
land of leaves and buds, with a single full-blown rose in the mid- 
dle, served as a bride encircling the throat. The flower trimming 
is often lengthened so as to fall on the bust, below the shoulder, 
or else to accompany the strings when it does not take their place, 
As an exaggerated fashion we will mention a few very coarse, ugly, 
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rough straws, looking like a thatch, or, when finished, 
precisely like a bee-hive. 

A significant feature of fashion is the constantly in- 
creasing inflation of the tournures. Already crinolines 
are talked of, though they are postponed until next win- 


ter. For the moment only 
the tournure is in question, 
but hitherto this has been 
worn inside, under the dress, 
At present it is worn both wn- 
der and over the skirt. Quite 
lately certain modistes have 
taken the fancy to substitute 
for poufs and draperies five 
huge loops and a single end, 
all made of the same material 
as the dress, and from twenty 
to twenty-four inches wide ; 
these are lined with a con- 
trasting color, and arranged 
in such a manner as entirely 
to cover the back breadth of 
the skirt from the belt to the 
hem, forming a tournure or 
bustle, and that of the most 
voluminous kind. 

Small light mantles will be 
worn as soon as the hot wea- 
ther sets in; these are really 
nothing more than scarfs, éi- 
ther straight or rounded in 
the middle of the back. In 
the first case they are simply 
edged on each end with deep 
fringe ; when the scarf is 
rounded, the entire edge is 
trimmed either with fringe or 
lace. Itis knotted once, with- 
out loops, in front, about at 
the waist line; consequently 
it dresses the lower part of 
the back alone, while the bust 
is wholly uncovered, and is 
held in place by the elbows. 
Lace mantles will again be 
worn, especially those made 
with a foundation of black 
tulle, entirely covered with as 
many rows of black Spanish 
lace as the size of the mantle 
will allow. Sometimes the 
rows are separated by a trel- 
lis of jet. They are fastened 
at the belt by a large cluster 
of satin ribbon loops. These 
lace mantles will be of all 
shapes, even the visite, al- 
though the latter will be the 
least pretty of all, besides be- 
ing the least comfortable. 

Among the handsomest 
dresses in a very elegant trous- 
seau in preparation is one of 
raisin de Corinthe cashmere 
and ivory Surah, with stripes 
of pale blue and deep pink. 
The cashmere skirt is trimmed 
with a very wide flounce, com- 
posed alternately of six pleats, 
three turning from left to 
right, and three from right to 
left; this flounce took up 
nearly all of the skirt, and the 
pleats, which were fastened 
close together at one end, 
spread out in fan shape. The 
upper part of the skirt was 
covered by a Surah scarf, 
which was mixed behind with 
puffings of cashmere. The 
cashmere basque-waist was 
trimmed in front and around 
the edge with a wide band 
of Surah cut on the bias, and 
had a small turned-down Su- 
rah collar, closed at the throat 
by a large cluster of raisin de 
Corinthe satin ribbon about 
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two inches wide, on which was a bouquet of 
flowers. 
Puffings at the upper part of the sleeves, form- 
ing a sort of gigot, are increasing in favor. 
EmMeEcinE RayMonp. 
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No. 81 of Harper's YOUNG PEOPL¥, issued 
Alay 17, contains the second chapter of the new 
serial, “ The Cruise of the * Ghost,” accompanied 
by a full front-page illustration, and the second 
chapter of “ Susie Kingman’s Decision.” Tt also 
contains “ Tom’s Carnival,” written and illus- 
trated by FRANK D. Miter; an illustrated 
and very seasonable article on “ How to Sail a 
Small Boat,” contributed by a Lieutenant in the 
Navy. An article by Wii11AmM H. RipKinG on 
the manufacture of tin toys; “ A Chinese Ad- 
venture,” a humorous poem, with four illustra- 
tions by PALMER COX; desides short stories, 
poems, new games, puzzles, and an snteresting 
Post-office Box. 


“ SUPERFLUOUS BRANCHES.” 
FyNO a pretty young girl SypNey SmiTH 

once said: “ Do you ever reflect how 
you pass your life? Ifyou live to be seven- 
ty-two, which I hope you may, your life is 
spent in the following manner: An hour a 
day is three years; this makes twenty-sev- 
en years sleeping, nine years dressing, nine 
years at table, six years playing with chil- 
dren, nine years walking, drawing, and vis- 
iting, six years shopping, and three years 
qnarrelling.” The terms of this enumera- 
tion would doubtless be changed for most 
of us, and candor must admit that we are 
sometimes less well employed. But at the 
best it is appalling to think how much of 
life must be spent in merely perfunctory 
employments, which do not enhance its val- 
ue or our pleasure in it. 

Knowing, then, what an immense sub- 
traction must be made from the apparent 
sum of existence, it would seem the choice 
of reasonable mortals, anxious to make the 
most of the remainder, to cut down all ex- 
travagant and superfluous demands upon 
it on the part of the meaner qualities. Con- 
science, one would say, should lock the door 
on Vanity, and forbid easy-going and evil- 
working Compliance the range of the prem- 
ises. But that upright though very one- 
sided monitor gives herself no apparent 
concern about this offense of grand larceny, 
being too busy about some petty waste of 
substance or infraction of the ceremonial 
law. 

From no class of persons, for example, 
is the sad and heart-felt cry of “no time” 
more general and more persistent than from 
the great host of married women—mothers, 
wives, and housekeepers. They long for 
leisure, they tell us—for leisure which 
means rest, culture, companionship with 
husband, children, and friends. They would 
fain study nature, art, politics, social sci- 
ence. But their vocation is a drag-net 
which sweeps up all opportunity, and to 
struggle against their lot is to breed dis- 
content. 

Yet every woman living has all the time 
there is. It is her use of it which makes 
her bondage or her freedom. And if these 
Slaves of the Ring would but measure care- 
fully a single day’s expenditure of the gold- 
en house, they would almost certainly find 
that they have paid it away for naught. 
There is hardly a home in the keeping of 
well-to-do householders whose machinery 
might not be so simplified as to lift a heavy 
burden from the mistress. Suppose some 
reforming spirit should declare: “I will have 
® house which shall be my enlargement, 
not my prison. I am told that travellers in 
Japan are much struck with the airiness 
and roominess of moderate-sized apart- 
ments, resulting from the absence of cum- 
brous furniture. Each article, though al- 
ways exquisitely finished, is light; the 
lounges are of some elastic woven material ; 
the floors are bare, or covered with matting. 
The fastidious Japanese call our style of 
furnishing unclean. I too will have bare 
floors in my chambers, or, if their shabby 
nakedness must be hid, it shall be only with 
matting. I will no longer make to myself 
idols of pillow-shams, lace pinenshion cov- 
ers, embroidered towels, petticoated dress- 
ing-tables, and time-devouring draperies. 
Neither shall my parlor harbor a tyrannical 
carpet, but a meek mat, which can be shak- 
en any day, and defies moths ; nor furniture 
so fine that I myself must take care of it; 
nor tidies, footstools, and sofa pillows, which 
are very Minotaurs for the destroying of 
precious minutes. 

“In my living-room the books shall abide, 





ond plants shall grow, and ‘ mother’s rock- 





ing-chair’ shall be the benevolent Court of 
Appeal for the children, and it shall be that 
plain, sunny, broad-bosomed room which 
Bess shall cry for on her first night at Vas- 
sar, and Tom long to see through all the 
fun and hard work of his student life. 

“The dining-room shall rejoice in plated 
silver and plain china, that loss and break- 
age need not worry me. The kitchen shall 
be pleasant as sunshine, neatness, and fit 
furnishings can make it. It shall be a store- 
house of contrivances fer making house- 
work easy. For I will again save time and 
nerves by insuring cheerful service from 
the servants. The food shall be good, 
abundant, and well chosen. But Iwill have 
nothing for show, nor to placate Mrs. Grun- 
dy. Nor will I put the freshness of my day 
into a diffienlt entrée, nor let my ambitions 
be crushed out beneath the rolling-pin. 
Nay, if this moderate scheme of existence 
be found still too exacting, it shall be re- 
duced one-half. It may not be of much 
consequence that I should live. But surely 
it is of infinite moment that while I live my 
days should hold something more than fine 
upholstery, nursery jingles, pie crust, em- 
broidery, and visiting-cards.” 

Who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow. Courage, weary and baf- 
fled sisterhood! It is these useless uses of 
life which defeat you. The gardener’s law 
is the motto to be hung on your walls, and 
carried in your hearts: 


“‘Superfinous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live.” 





SUMMER AMUSEMENTS. 


TUE first warm breath of spring—or rather of 

summer, for it has been aptly observed that 
we have no such season as spring—brings out in 
us that nomad spirit which leads all the children 
of a forced civilization back to the woods. The 
Indian is coming out of the ground; we are the 
red man for the moment, and take to the river, 
the mountain, and the prairie. 

The garden party is the first hybrid which 
unites nature and fashion. Some lady who has 
a villa near the city, and who either lives there 
all the year round, or who goes out early, invites 
her city friends to a garden party, specifying 
train, boat, and carriage (or the route by the lat- 
ter), and receives her guests from four to seven 
or eight, as the case may be. Ladies drive out 
in pretty costumes designed for the occasion, 
generally in short dresses, with gay bonnets, or 
the round hat and feathers now so fashionable, 
and with the most dressy of parasols, a fan hung 
on the arm, and a generally Amazonian or Wat- 
teauish appearance. If Amazonian, one may be 
sure that the fair athlete intends to play lawn 
tennis or croquet, to row on the adjacent river, 
or to try the bow and arrow on the archery ground. 
If Watteauish, her game is still deeper: she in- 
tends to sit under a tree, or to pose gracefully on 
a bank, the cynosure of neighboring eyes, or else 
to retreat to the grove with one attendant cava- 
lier for a téte-a-téte. Some givers of garden par- 
ties have a band in attendance, and suggest dan- 
cing. The effect of music is charming, but the 
dancing on the dry, uneven grass of an Ameri- 
can lawn is not always agreeable to the dancer. 
If a board platform is laid (as at the once fa- 
mous picnic ground at Newport), the effect is 
very good. Lawn tennis is the favorite out-of- 
door amusement at the modern garden party, 
and the players, if well acquainted, and sufficient- 
ly near to each other to form a club, are sure to 
have dresses, aprons, and badges of “ rival broid- 
ery,” which mark their different sides. Harper's 
Bazar has been explicit in its explanations (Vol. 
XIIL, No. 44) of this beautiful, lively game, and 
the dresses which are appropriate to it. Let 
them be short, and loose about the waist and 
arms, by all means. Every lawn should boast a 
lawn-tennis net, and a well-sodded turf to play 
on. It is a much more healthful game than cro- 
quet, and exercises the whole figure more bene- 
ficially. 

But a garden party is for the elderly as well 
as for the young. The papas and mammas, elder 
sisters, quiet girls, and the lazy of all ages, like 
to sit on the broad piazza and survey the ani- 
mated scene. For some who are ultra-lazy ham- 
mocks are hung under the trees. 

Refreshments are spread either in the house 
or in tents under the trees. They are generally 
eaten, however, out-of-doors, whether they hail 
from a sideboard or not. Lobster and chicken 
salad, croquets, potato-salad, cold chicken, sand- 
wiches, ice-cream, and strawberries are the fa- 
vorite refections. Champagne, iced tea, punch, 
and sherry are offered, and occasionally frozen 
coffee—a very agreeable refreshment. Lemonade 
is on tap somewhere in the grounds. The lady 
of the house generally receives in a dressy bon- 
net or round hat, as she is expected to be on the 
lawn nearly all the time. It is better, in our 
changeful climate, to have the buffet spread in 
the house, as a shower of rain is sure to drive 
people in-doors and to ruin the tables spread out- 
side. It is an anchor to windward. 

Asparagus parties are fashionable about New 
York, as Long Island is famous for that delicate 
vegetable, and as soon as it is grown, young peo- 
ple are apt to form parties, driving down to some 
well-known inns on the South Side to eat aspara- 
gus and early shad, and home by moonlight. 

This leads naturally to the “ coaching mania,” 
which fits in well with the asparagus party, The 
coaches now about New York are manifold, and 
the establishment of the “Tantivy” recalls that 
freak of the noble lords who drive in London 


from Whitechapel to Brighton. These heirs of: 








“a long pedigree” assume the dress and style of 
an English coachman— Mr. Weller, perhaps— 
wear a huge bouquet, and accept a tip with all the 
nonchalance imaginable. The New York coach- 
men imitate them, and pocket a twenty-five-cent 
fee without scowling. They might have a nobler 
model, but then, again, they might have a worse 
amusement, for it requires nerve to drive well. 
Ladies wear tight-fitting dresses or pelisses on 
the top of a coach, and are careful as to their 
floating veils and parasols, so that the whole 
turn-out shall have a jaunty appearance. The 
annual turn-out of the Coaching Club is a gay 
and pretty sight. 

Yachting is another very favorite amusement, 
and the luxury of the modern fitting up leaves al- 
most nothing to be desired. There are very few 
more beautiful salons in New York than those on 
the modern yachts. A gentleman asks a lady to 
matronize, and then selects the young ladies and 
gentlemen who are to form his party. A sail of 
twelve hours is not considered too long. Lunch 
is served on board. Those who are liable to sea- 
sickness should never accept these invitations, 
as they spoil the pleasure of others. 

Young ladies have a variety of yachting cos- 
tumes, but they are almost always made of flan- 
nel, belted down in blouse form, and a round hat 
is worn carefully fastened. Sailing parties on 
fresh-water form another branch of maritime 
pleasure-seeking, and fishing is added to the 
other excitements of this delightful way of kill- 
ing time. Fishing fortunately is a universal 
recreation, and can be pursued anywhere, on 
lake, stream, or ocean. All that it requires is a 
fish-hook and line, and philosophy. On some 
people’s worms and flies fish will never fasten. 
The luck of the thing is its especial attraction. 

Picnics, from the basket of bread and cheese 
taken up on the hill-side, to the three weeks’ so- 
journ in the Adirondacks, are of course among 
the best of all summer amusements, and in a 
country so wild as ours they are especially en- 
chanting, as the botanist, the fern-lover, the orni- 
thologist, and the entomologist can each pursue 
his favorite pleasure as he wanders through the 
woods. Few people but are benefited by a day 
in the open air. Nature never fails in her pro- 
gramme; she always gives us more sights and 
sounds than she promises. It is a cheery spec- 
tacle at a watering-place to see a group of young 
girls in stout shoes and strong plain dresses, with 
tin boxes in their hands, and good serviceable hats 
on their heads, going off for a ramble in the woods. 
Of the monster picnic we have not so agreeable 
a remembrance, but to those who like them they 
are certainly to be commended. 

Horseback-riding is now a very fashionable 
summer recreation, and we have already alluded 
to the hunting mania in a previous number of 
the Bazar. A young lady should learn to sit 
square upon the saddle, and to ride with a light 
hand on the rein; she should also learn to be in- 
dependent of the stirrap—never to be dependent 
upon her foot. Her light touch on the mouth of 
a thorough-bred controls him better than any 
force. The modern habit is made very short, 
just to cover the foot. As all young ladies now 
wear a neat boot and pantaloons under the habit, 
there is no fear of any exposé, and the terrible 
danger of the long habit is avoided. The catch- 
ing of the habit in a passing wheel has led to 
dreadful accidents. No young lady without ex- 
cellent nerve should try to ride, as nervousness, a 
scream, or a loss of self-possession is almost sure 
to frighten the horse, and to lead to accidents. 
The curb bit, the pommels, the stirrup, are but 
adjuncts to safety; the principal reliance must 
be on the rider’s own self. 

Archery, that graceful remnant of the fable of 
Diana, is so far on the high-road toward being 
fashionable that a meeting of the Grand Nation- 
al Archery Association of the United States was 
held lately in Brooklyn, and a national tourna- 
ment arranged for the 14th of July next. There 
are clubs in twenty-one States, including Califor- 
nia, . The Archery Club meet at the Prospect 
Park Grounds, Gentlemen shoot at double ends, 
ladies at single ends, thirty-six arrows at sixty 
yards. The club has a foundation of $1000, to 
be raised to $3000, and five hundred members. 
The bows and arrows can be bought at the places 
where lawn tennis outfits are purchased, so we 
may definitely hope that the game of Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian, the prettiest of all out- 
door sports, may be one of our familiar belongings. 

The going to the races has been since the days 
of Horace a very familiar and favorite pastime. 
“Some love to gather the Olympian dust,” says 
the elegant Roman in one of his odes, The New 
York races at our beautiful Jerome Park are in 
every sense fashionable, gay, and delightful. The 
equipages, the well-dressed women, the fresh 
green and the perfume of lilacs, the orderly 
crowd, and the splendid horses, all make this a 
summer pastime of the best. The great admirers 
of horses follow the races about from one water- 
ing place to another, and are sure to find a crowd 
and a very agreeable excitement wherever the 
zaces are, About New York the lovers of racing 
have the privilege also of driving through the 
beautiful Brooklyn park to the race-course at 
Coney Island, breathing that fine sea air, dining 
afterward at the Brighton or the Manhattan, and 
then returning to the city by moonlight—a day 
of perfect enjoyment. As the races are now con- 
ducted, betting being forbidden by law at Jerome 
Park, and the horses having no great work to do, 
but allowed short heats, it is thought by the hu- 
mane to be shorn of almost all the hurtful prac- 
tices which once made racing so obnoxious to the 
thoughtful. It is merely an excuse for a picnic 
to most of those who attend the ladies’ meetings. 

Rustic dinners at way-side inns have become 
very fashionable at Saratoga and Richfield, Sha- 
ron, Long Branch, and New London. People get 
tired of the stereotyped bill of fare, and like to go 
to the farm-houses about for the familiar country 
kitchen diet. In the expeditions thus made on 





the south side of Long Island many bits of old 
china, furniture, and bric-a-brac have been picked 
up which had escaped the collector. 

Walking parties are now amongst the summer 
diversions practiced at the White and Green 
Mountains, and at the smaller sea-side resorts. 
There is no more healthful thing for young ladies, 
if not carried too far, but there is a danger in 
excess in everything; too much bathing, swim- 
ming, horseback-riding, walking, or skating is 
worse than too little. 

Bathing and swimming of course come in at 
the sea-side places as amongst the summer privi- 
leges. Every woman should learn to swim. It 
is a very easy thing to save one’s life after hav- 
ing learned to swim—an almost impossible feat 
in the water before having learned that simple 
accomplishment. At Newport last summer a 
young married pair went out into deep water in 
their own yacht every day, took “a header’’ into 
the Atlantic amongst the porpoises, and came up, 
after a half-hour’s swim, much refreshed with 
this tumble into old Ocean. It is suggestive of 
all the beautiful myths with which the water-lov- 
ing Greeks surrounded the wave and “ Aphro- 
dite rising from the sea”—this familiarity with 
which our modern Venuses lay their delicate 
hands on the mane of the sea-monster, and tame 
him to their will. 

We can not follow all the gay groups who are 
to ride on buckboards at the White Mountains, 
or who are boating at Mount Desert. We can 
not invade that charming cottage life at a water- 
ing-place, where music, charades, private theatric- 
als, and dancing help the gay groups to chase 
the flying hours. It is our American way of get- 
ting acquainted with each other. It is to us— 
this watering-place life—what the court is to Eu- 
rope, the meeting-place where each shall know 
who the otheris, In England, the Queen holds a 
Drawing-room, and her subjects come up to be 
presented. It is Queen Mab who holds her court 
amongst us, and who summons us to forest, to 
sea, to mountain glen. One must be very weary 
of existence who can not be amused at almost 
any well-known summer resort. 

Of course there are drawbacks. There is too 
much dress, glare, and glitter at Saratoga and at 
Newport. Fashion rages at the latter place, and 
the polo ground holds the carriages of million- 
aires, and some young men are tempted to spend 
too much money. Dress, that great appetite of 
American women, is superb at both places, which 
is a trial in the summer-time. But again, the 
farm-houses are stupid, and the lesser watering- 
places hot and badly drained. 

But is there perfection anywhere? No, not 
to those who are determined not to be pleased. 
With, however, croquet, lawn tennis, yachting, 
horseback-riding, driving, fishing, garden parties, 
races, rustic dinners, picnics and moonlight walks, 
Adirondack rambles, private musicales in the par- 
lor, and archery on the lawn, it does seem as if a 
person of contented mind could get through one 
summer, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


NEW TOILETTES. 


RESSING for the street in New York is 

more attractive in the spring than at any 
other season of the year. The spring bonnets 
are so fresh and at present so gay by reason of 
the gorgeous plumage upon them, and the pretty 
costumes are not concealed by wraps, as the 
merest shoulder cape is now considered a suffi- 
cient addition for the street. Red shaded os- 
trich feathers are particularly noticeable on the 
spring bonnets, at the musical festivals, the ma- 
tinées, and for driving in the Park, while for 
day receptions and church weddings the white 
bonnet of straw with white plumes is one of the 
most conspicuous features, being worn by ladies 
of all ages—by the bride’s mother as well as by 
the bridemaids ; indeed, the only guests who ap- 
pear at church weddings without bonnets are 
those who have been specially requested to do so 
by the bride. The natural ostrich feathers of 
mixed black and white, producing a gray effect, 
and many black plumes, are used on plainer hats 
that are to be worn in the morning, for travel- 
ling, at church, ete. Very large flat-brimmed 
straw or Manila hats, faced with dark velvet, 
and the large crown surrounded with plumes, are 
liked by young ladies. The pokes of light straw 
are variously shaped in front to suit the face of 
the wearer, and these, trimmed with white plumes, 
are seen at full-dress weddings with toilettes of 
white Surah so dressily made that the sleeves are 
of Spanish lace. They are also worn with the 
white dotted muslin dresses that young ladies now 
have, with old-fashioned short waists, full skirts 
gathered to a belt and finished by two or three 
narrow ruffles, worn with a sash tied behind in a 
great bow, and to complete this a cape of the dot- 
ted muslin edged with lace. More elaborate white 
toilettes, with white bonnets, have for a mantle a 
long and wide scarf of white Spanish lace, or 
else one of thinnest muslin with deep vermicelli 
or d’Aurillac lace all around it. The surplice 
neck, open in a very low point, is liked for such 
quaint costumes, and to this is sometimes added 
a shoulder cape of white embroidery edged with 
lace, and this cape is also turned down the front 
in an open surplice point; this is very handsome 
on the pink or blue Bengaline silk suits worn by 
young ladies for full-dress toilettes. Dresses 
that are made high now sometimes omit the 
standing collar, so that the wearer may turn it 
back in surplice style, and wear a fichu of lace 
or muslin with it. If the fichu is white, it is suf- 
ficient finish, though a standing lace ruff is added 
if more becoming. A novelty of the season is 
the marine fichu of embroidered. mull muslin, cut 
square in the back like a sailor collar, either in 
vandyke points or round scallops, and crossed or 
else tied in front. Very fine vandyke collars and 
cuffs of crochet or Irish lace are also worn, espe- 
cially by misses. There is again a fancy for hay- 
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ing all black about the neck, and black Spanish 
lace fichus, or else shoulder capes of three or four 
rows of gathered lace, are worn in this way, with- 
out a relief of white, in a surplice point fastened 
by flowers, or a small scarf pin such as gentle- 
men wear. These black lace capes are sometimes 
heavily jetted lace, or may be entirely of jet, but 
are not confined to black dresses, though certain- 
ly most effective with them; they are considered 
particularly stylish with olive, écru, and porcelain 
blue dresses, many dresses of these colors having 
been imported with black trimmings. 

With morning costumes the smallest linen col- 
lar in English shapes is worn, fastened by the 
long scarf pins of silver or with stone beads. 
The tailor-made cloth suits worn during the win- 
ter mornings are duplicated for the spring in 
lighter cloths and in Cheviots. The styles re- 
main quite severe, but are varied slightly by the 
introduction of nuns’ sleeves with loose drooping 
cuffs, and many narrow tucks instead of stitch- 
ing in the skirts. Clusters of these tucks are 
also down the front and the middle forms of the 
back of the basque. Olive is the single shade 
most used in such dresses, while the dark brown 
and gray shades, brightened by red threads, have 
loops of blue or olive satin ribbons for trimming. 
Long loose-wristed gloves without white cuffs are 
worn with such suits. 

Simple black dresses for morning costumes 
have a basque and over-skirt of camel’s-hair bunt- 
ing with steel buttons, and crescents of steel for 
the only trimming. The lower skirt of silk or 
of the wool has a single deep fine pleating from 
the knees down in front, while behind are two 
narrow knife-pleatings, and the back drapery ex- 
tends down to meet these. For gayer black cos- 
tumes for the afternoon and for the carriage, 
Bengaline (soft repped silk) or else satin Surah 
is used, with gay pleatings of stripes of red, olive, 
old gold, and light blue, in the merest lines, on a 
black ground. Still gayer than this are black 
Surah and grenadine dresses that have the en- 
tire front breadth of red satin Surah beneath 
black Spanish lace. For more elderly ladies this 
front breadth is now of silver gray satin in blocks 
with black, or else it and the basque and small 
cape are of jet stripes on net, or perhaps a floral 
pattern in steel beads wrought on Florentine 
grenadine. 

For under-skirts to use as Balmorals there are 
inexpensive plain skirts of farmers’ satin at $1 25, 
while for $2 there are flounces across the back 
its entire length for supporting the skirts and 
making them look sufficiently bouffant. For 
cambrie and muslin lingerie a new trimming 
called the Valdenia is introduced; this is a com- 
bination of embroidery and lace, the lace being 
woven in suitable designs, and sewed by hand to 
the edges of scallops in open-work wheel and 
star patterns, 


CARPETS. 


The intricate designs and softly blended colors 
of Oriental rugs are now copied in carpets of all 
grades, from Axminsters down to ingrains. The 
huge bouquets, straggling vines, or wreaths of 
flowers, and the large medallion patterns, have 
happily disappeared, and in their stead are small 
and graceful figures too involved to weary the 
eye with monotony, on a ground of some soft low 
tone that will relieve effectively the rich colors 
that are thrown upon it. Ecru, olive, India red, 
old blue, maroon, and black are preferred for 
backgrounds, and in some carpets these plain col- 
ors are used without figures, or else in two or 
three tones, shade upon shade, for the greater 
part of the room, while the border is in tapestry 
designs. The use of rugs on hard-wood floors 
has brought about the cleanly custom of leaving 
a margin of uncovered floor around the room 
outside the border of the carpet; the most inex- 
pensive carpets are now supplied with borders, 
and are made up in rug fashion. This is espe- 
cially liked for dining-rooms and libraries, where 
the furniture can be arranged around the room 
on the bare strips of floor. It does not, however, 
hold good in handsome drawing-rooms, where, on 
the other extreme, carpet designers now make a 
sketch of the room, showing all its recesses, bay- 
windows, alcoves, etc., and the design is sent to 
the manufacturers, who return a carpet in a single 
piece that will fit into every nook and angle of the 
room, Axminster carpets, with their luxurious 
pile, are preferred for the long saloon parlor 
which is found in most New York houses, while 
the smaller room back of it is covered with a 
rug—Indian, Persian, or Turkish—of a pattern 
that is similar, or else in marked contrast, to the 
carpet of the large room. Light yet subdued 
hues, such as écru or pale olive, are chosen for 
the dominant tone of the carpet of the large 
drawing-room, while the darkest maroon, or In- 
dia red, or blue, prevails in the rug on the small 
boudoir at the back, or an aleove room for mu- 
sic, or any room that is connected with the large 
saloon. The English Axminster carpets in a sin- 
gle piece cost from $9 to $25 a square yard, while 
that sold in breadths is $3 to $4 the yard. The 
American Axminsters are in very soft colors and 
beautiful Eastern designs at less expense, be- 
ginning at $250 a yard. Wilton carpets are 
commended by experienced housewives as an ex- 
cellent outlay of money for handsome rooms— 
parlors, sitting-rooms, halls, and dinning-rooms. 
The Morris designs for Wiltons are most satisfy- 
ing, as they are carried out in low tones of colors 
on dark warm grounds. For libraries and dining- 
rooms the first choice is,of course,an Indian or 
Persian rug, or a Turkey carpet, but those who can 
not afford these Oriental luxuries select either a 
Wilton carpet or the still less expensive moquette 
carpeting of deep pile, soft and luxurious to tread 
upon. The American moquettes are found to be 
excellent for service, and may be had in the East- 
ern designs on olive, maroon, or dark peacock 
blue or old gold grounds for $1 75 a yard, while 
the imported moquette carpets are $2 or $3. The 
light tapestry designs and colors are remarkably 





good in the domestic moquettes, and are com- 
pleted by a very dark border that adds but a 
trifle to the expense. For halls, rugs are pre- 
ferred on inlaid floors; but when these are too 
costly, the Wilton carpets are made up with bor- 
ders, and the staircase is carpeted to match. The 
bare stairways have proved to be so cold and 
noisy that they are in a great measure abandoned 
for all but country houses for summer use, while 
the thickest lining of wadding stitched between 
layers of paper is placed beneath the stair car- 
pet; this lining costs from 7 to 10 cents a yard. 
The English Brussels carpets remain the favorite 
for best rooms with people of limited means. 
They have écru, cream, pearl, rose, pale olive, or 
pale blue grounds for small parlors and for guest- 
chambers, while the dark olive and maroon 
grounds, well covered with designs of Indian or 
Persian rugs, and also Japanese or Chinese fan- 
cies, are for the dining-room or library; these 
are $1 25 to $2 a yard for what is called body 
Brussels, where the colors are woven through to 
the wrong side. The tapestry Brussels carpets 
are in similar designs, but are less serviceable, 
as the pattern is merely printed on the carpet, 
and when hardly used, wears off, leaving a bare 
gray surface; consequently this covering will 
only serve for rooms that are seldom used; it 
costs from 65 cents to $110 a yard. A far more 
satisfactory choice would be an American ingrain 
carpet, less showy and pretentious, but genuine, 
and in the South Kensington designs in soft dull 
reds of two or three shades, or in dark blue pick- 
ed out with orange, or green with red; $1 a yard 
is the average price for these, the lowest price 
being 65 cents. The Morris designs, however, 
bring the imported ingrains up to $3 a yard, and 
show artistically blended shades of pale blue on 
bronze green, or a ground of porcelain blue strewn 
with strawberry reds or with rose pink, or a con- 
ventional pattern of flowers in dark red or white 
on deep blue ground. The olive upon olive shades 
in very small figures, with a striped border of 
olive, old gold, maroon, and indigo, finishing with 
a line of black nearest the wall, is excellent for 
dining-room ingrains, There are also others, per- 
fectly plain, of India red, or maroon, or quaint 
blue, with the striped border. For dining-rooms 
in country houses, for nurseries, and other rooms 
that have hard usage, the Dutch wool carpets in 
stripes or solid colors are found to be most serv- 
iceable. They are $1 15 a yard. Chinese mat- 
tings for the floors and dadoes of country houses 
are now illuminated by dashes of color—red, 
green, and blue—on the straw ground, or else 
they are woven in checks of rich color alterna- 
ting with those of the natural straw. The solid- 
colored matting in India red shades is also beau- 
tiful for summer rooms, and forms a pretty back- 
ground when strewn with rugs; this is 50 or 60 
cents a yard, while that with several colors costs 
from 40 to 85 cents, according to the fineness of 
the weaving. 
RUGS, 


When rugs are chosen for rooms, a “ filling” 
of plain color, not heavier than an ingrain carpet, 
is now used when the rug does not cover the en- 
tire floor. This filling is not sewed to the rug, 
as was formerly done, but consists of a separate 
breadth of carpet, from two to four feet wide, 
which is fastened to the floor around the room, 
and the rug is then laid upon the centre of the 
floor without being fastened down, and its edges 
lap over those of the filling. This is not so 
expensive as a heavy filling or as a marquetry 
floor would be. The darkest maroon, red, blue, 
gold, and olive tints are chosen for these plain 
fillings, and must be in harmony with the pre- 
vailing tone of the rug. The Persian rugs are 
handsome enough for the most elegant drawing- 
rooms, and the light-tinted Agra rugs make most 
satisfactory carpets, The Khorassan rugs are in 
the fade colors and designs of Cashmere shawls. 
For halls are long narrow rugs from Daghestan, 
with the colors mellowed by age. Among the 
Turkish rugs are the heavy Oushak carpets for 
libraries and dining-rooms; these are warm and 
thickly tufted in old blue and red shades, with 
wide borders. The light colors of the Ghiordes 
rugs make them popular for chambers and small 
boudoirs, where they are sometimes laid upon an 
ingrain carpet of a single color. The Silesia or 
Berlin rugs in Turkish designs are made by Ger- 
mans who learned the art in Turkey. These are 
very richly colored, and are made to order, in two 
months after the order is received, at a cost of 
$9 or $10 for the square yard. The Agra rugs 
may also be duplicated, for, though made in In- 
dia, the work is done under the supervision of 
Europeans, 

TABLE CHINA AND GLASS. 


English china, decorated in rich colors and 
bold designs, is chosen for dinner sets, while for 
teas, for dessert, and for luncheons light decora- 
tions in delicate colors on thinnest French wares 
are preferred. The gay coloring done by Minton, 
and the rich lustrous Crown Derby sets, are ob- 
jects of desire to housewives, rivalling the superb 
old blue and white Nankin and India sets that 
have been handed down as heirlooms. Some 
round and some oval dishes are now made in 
each set, and octagonal plates are shown, but are 
not so popular as round ones, Soup plates are 
made much deeper than formerly for ordinary 
use, and there are very deep cups for bouillon. 
A separate dozen of plates, each differently dec- 
orated, with birds for game, with fish for fish, or 
with flowers or fruits for dessert, is now furnish- 
ed in the finest wares, and is considered a choice 
gift to a bride. Low large eups are for coffee at 
breakfast, deep but smaller cups are for tea and 
for bouillon, while smaller cups than those usual- 
ly seen are now selected for after-dinner coffee. 
All ornamental pieces for the table, such as 
épergnes of Dresden, Capo di Monte, or glass, 
are now made low and broad, and all decorations 
in the way of flowers are similarly low; thus, in- 
stead of being placed in branching épergnes, 





flowers are now banked down the centre of the 
table, and berries or other fruits are massed in 
the same way, strawberries being daintily served 
in tiny baskets of straw or of glass, piled in clus- 
ters, and afterward a basket is set in each plate. 
A great ball like a globe made of rich cut glass 
is mounted on a flat mirror and used for holding 
a large bouquet in the centre of the table. Near- 
ly flat dishes of cut glass, square-cornered, and 
twelve inches long, are shown for ice-cream, for 
berries, and also for celery. Sauce plates, and 
those for cream or berries, are of English crystal 
with handles. Instead of a silver caster, a mir- 
ror, round, like a platter, is used, with three or four 
pieces set upon it, all of cut glass, for vinegar, 
oil, salt, and pepper. Cut-glass goblets are more 
used at present than the tumblers that were late- 
ly revived. A small tumbler or else a tall vase- 
like glass is preferred for Champagne. Quaintly 
shaped small glass pitchers are for cream, and 
there are independent pitchers for oil. The rich- 
ly colored Sévres glass is chosen in separate 
pieces for giving color to the table. Venetian 
glass is the expensive choice for finger-bowls, in 
low shallow shapes, but there are also prettily 
colored French and American bowls at far less 
cost. Ladies who are fond of color, yet who 
wish to use white china that has been bequeathed 
them, introduce a colored cloth on the table— 
deep red or blue—and cover this with a white 
cloth that has open patterns of drawn-work down 
each side, and embroidery in brighter red or blue 
representing tiles, or quaint little old English 
figures wrought in outline stitch; a bank of 
Jacqueminot roses, carnations, buttercups, or 
other flowers down the centre supplies additional 
color. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnocp, ConstaB_e, & Co.; A. T. Srewarr & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; G. Swensere & Co.; W. & J. 
Stoane; and Greman CotLamore & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

A LARGE conservatory is to inclose the new 
mansion which is being built for Mr. Leopoip 
DE ROTHSCHILD, and the expense of keeping it 
filled with flowers will not be more than fifty 
thousand dollars a year—enough to keep imi- 
tators at a distance. 

—A school in Cairo for girls of the higher 
classes is to be established by the Khedive at 
his own cost. 

—The son of General OrD, a young man of 
twenty, whose sister married General TREVINO, 
has been offered a coloneley in the Mexican 
army. 

—Mr. Hotman Hunt, with his sinewy frame, 
his thick hair, and auburn beard, has the appear- 
ance of a young man worn with work and 
weather-beaten ; he is an excellent talker, touch- 
ing on fate, free-will, physiology, or stock- 
broking, enlivening his discourse with anecdote 
or criticism. 

—B. P. SHILLABER writes to Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, that his rheumatism holds on, 
and he can not ride the bicycle or play ‘‘ hop 
scotch.” 

—For thirty-four years OLtiverR WeNDELL 
Houmes has been a professor at Harvard. 

—It is reported that Signor Ross1, the Italian 
tragedian, has already smothered two Desde- 
monas as effectually as the original Moor, and is 
coming to this country to try his luck. 

—The most magnificent head of hair in Russia 
belonged to the Princess DoLGoRouKI, but she 
cut it all off, and placed it in the coffin of the 
Czar, her dead husband. 

—A massive granite fountain, in the form of 
a cross, is to be presented to the people of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, by General B. F. 
BUTLER. 

—Sir WaLter Scort’s castle has been rented 
by Baron ALBERT GRANT. 

—Mr. Joun Burrovens is sometimes men- 
tioned as a second THOREAU. 

—MItalts painted his portrait of Mr. Guap- 
STONE in five hours. 

—J.Q. A. Warp is to be the sculptor of the 
monument to the memory of ‘‘ Lerr, the Norse- 
man, son of Ertc,’? which is to be erected in 
Boston, at an expense of twenty thousand dollars. 

—The Princess CAROLATH, who eloped with 
Count HERBERT DE BISMARCK, has proved that 
the way of the transgressor is hard, as she is sick 
in an Italian town, and would have suffered for 
the necessaries of life but for royal generosity, 
Count HerBert having returned to Berlin. 

—Mr. Nico 1s, of Sharon Springs, New York, 
writes that he has seen fuchsia-trees in the Isle 
of Jersey thirty feet in height. 

—Queen VicToria wrote a letter of four pages 
to Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN on the death of her 
husband, which has never been published. 

—Porte Crayon is filling his portfolio with 
sketches in the city of Mexico, where he is Amer- 
ican Consul-General. 

—O. F. Parker, of Hartford, owns the manu- 
script of the valedictory address of JoNATHAN 
Epwarkps, written in Latin, for the class of 1720 
at Yale, when he was but sixteen, 

—Miss Bettie GREEN, of Forsyth County, 
Georgia, has two silk dresses of which she may 
reasonably be proud, she having raised the silk- 
worms, spun the silk, and woven and colored it 
with her own skillful hands. 

—Lady Warwick was awarded the first prize 
at the exhibition of painted tapestry in London 
lately, her work being mounted as a screen, 
which many positively declared to be a piece of 
woven tapestry. 

—A London publisher has tried to negotiate 
with LANGALIBALELE and CETEWAYO with the 
hope of publishing the Zulu war poetry. Could 
Yankee ingenuity go farther and fare worse ? 

—H1raM Powers, the sculptor, when a young 
man in Washington wrestling with fortune, with 
a fair chance of getting thrown, was found by 
the late General Jonn 8. Preston, of South 
Carolina, who sent him to Europe, and sup- 
ported him through his studies. 

—CARLYLE had entertained the idea of coming 
to live in America. Perhaps it is fortunate for 
our great men that it was only a castle in the air. 

—Sopaia Preorrsky was once intended for 
the wife of CoONSTANTINE MOURAVIEFF, who pre- 
arcd the indictment at her late trial, but her 

‘olish governess set her against him. She start- 
ed on her Soeialist mission at the age of sixteen, 
and for twelve years exposed herself to poverty 





in that cause, in which she lost her beauty. For 
eighteen months at one time she was a washer- 
woman, and so faithful that her patrician descent 
was never suspected. 

—A gown of blue satin, with panels and trim- 
mings worked in silver bullion and seed-pearls, 
has been imported into New York for the con- 
fusion of shoppers. 

—The portrait painter Mr. Heaty has been in 
Roumania, painting the new King and Queen, 
and will return to America this month. 

—The manuscript of ‘‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” 
by Rosert Burns, three pages of fool’s-cap, 
brought nearly one hundred and fifty dollars in 
Edinburgh in April, and a letter of Sir WaLTER 
Scort’s over ten dollars. 

—Professor Guyot has surveyed and measured 
more than a thousand mountains, from Maine te 
Georgia. 

—At a recent horticultural exhibition in Lon- 
don, the new orchid from India, with snow-white 
flowers, sent by Mr. TrrLey, was bought for a 
thousand dollars by Mr. WmLi1am BuLL. 

—Tliree thousand dollars in gold was plough- 
ed up by a negro the other day on the MATHEWS 
farm, Anderson County, Texas, which was prob- 
ably buried there twenty years ago by an old 
slave. 

—Princess AMELIA CAROLINE GASPARINE LE- 

OPOLDINE Henrietta Louise ELIZABETH FRAN- 
— MAXIMILIENNE, daughter of CHARLES 
EGRU, Prince of Fiirstenberg, is the lady whom 
rumor says Mr. James GoRDON BENNETT de- 
lights tohonor. There ouglit to be some equal- 
ization of names in the marriage settlements. 

—JOHN FLATTERS, who executed the best bust 
of Byron ever made, was the father of Colonel 
FLATTERS, the victim of the Kroumirs. 

—Mrs. Satie D. Crow ey, who lately mar- 
ried the English astronomer, Professor RicHaxD 
A. Proctor, is a niece of General Jerr THomp- 
son, of Confederate fame. 

—A relative of GEorGe WASHINGTON contends 
that the spot selected by Mr. Evarts for the 
monument to mark his birth-place is some dis- 
tance from the site of the house where he first 
drew breath. 

—The three daughters of the Princess of Wales 
differ greatly from each other. Lovutss, the eld- 
est, is the Parisienne, gay and affable, with her 
mother’s grace and features. VicToRIaA resem- 
bles her father; she is proud and reserved, with 
a cultivated intellect and a generous heart. The 
youngest, Maun, looks like her grandmother, 
the Queen, and is good-hearted and serious. 

—The architect of Cardiff Castle and Cork Ca- 
thedral, who has lately died, Mr. WitL1am Bru- 
Ges, A.R.A., was the owner of drinking-cups of 
pure crystal inlaid with rubies, which must have 
been too exquisite for anything less fine than 
nectar or ambrosia. 

—The door curtain designed by Samuget Cotr- 
MAN and executed by the New York Society of 
Decorative Art has a series of branching leaves 
and blossoms embroidered in gold thread and 
crewels on a ground of old gold satin, with a 
border of old gold plush. 

—An old donkey belonging to a descendant 
of the Chevalier Bayarp, the Comtesse de St.- 
Cricq, lately dead, had grown so weak that he 
could no lenger bear laden baskets to market, 
as his habit had been for thirty years, and in 
order to save him the mortification of remain- 
ing at home on market-days, the good countess 
dispatched him regularly with empty panniers. 

—It is asserted that by aid of the telephone 
the Czar, at his palace of Anitchkin, could fol- 
low the entire course of the recent state trial. 

—During a discussion with Napo.gon IIL, 
on one occasion, Plon-Plon’s father angrily said, 
“There is nothing of the First Emperor about 
you.” “T have at least his family,’ was the re- 
sponse. 

—Taze-An-Tuan-Yu K’ane@ was the doubt- 
less euphonious name of the Chinese Empress 
who recently died. 

—GAMBETTA’S portrait by MEISSONIER is to be 
shown at the Salon of 1882. 

—Mr. F. Marion CRawrForp, who has just re- 
turned from studying the literature of the Brah- 
mins in India, is a nephew of Mrs. Jutta WarD 
Howe, and son of the sculptor. 

—At the marriage in England lately of a 
leading New York lawyer, Mr. Cuartés Prerre 
SuHaw, to Miss Lizzie Fisuer, the brother of 
the bridegroom cabled his congratulations and 
a wedding gift of fifty thousand dollars. Among 
the presents were bracelets, rings, and a flask, 
each piece covered with groups of fine diamonds, 
uniquely set upon a background of iron pyrites. 

—The youngest member of her Majesty’s Privy 
Council is H.R.H. Prince LEoro.p, aged twen- 
ty-seven; the oldest, the Right Hon. Sir Joun 
MACPHERSON MACLEOD, K.C.8.1., aged eighty- 
eight. 

—Rosenrt E. Lee wasa direct descendant of four 
of the five heroes of Bannockburn: of the High 
Steward of Scotland; of Sir Ropert pe Kerra, 
the great Marischal of Scotland; of THomas 
RANDOLPH, Earl of Moray; and of King Ros- 
ERT Bruce, from whom he was the seventeenth 
in line. 

—There is a certain poetry of history in the 
circumstance that at a late meeting of the Vet- 
erans of Texas to celebrate the anniversary of 
San Jacinto, the old Alcalde of Texas, who re- 
ceived his appointment from the government of 
Mexico, was present. 

—The brigands who captured Mr. and Mrs. 
Suter and child behaved like ideal brigands of 
romance during their tramp up the mountain, 
rolling cigarettes for Mr. Suter, and going back 
to look for a doll the little girl had dropped. 

—When at home at Hawarden on Sunday Mr. 
GLADSTONE always reads the lessons for the day, 
in the parish church, with modesty and nervous 
hesitation. His voice is mellow, and his expres- 
sion poetic, and people go miles to hear the 
Premier perform this duty. 

—With genuine Irish humor, Miss PARNELT, 
says that the first gun fired in Ireland was a ket- 
tle of hot water. 

—Mr. CaRLyYLe’s bust is to be placed in the 
Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey. 

—At the first matinée of Miss MauD MorGAn, 
in Boston, an observer remarked the correspond- 
ence of the harmonies of the cream-colored 


Greek gown with gold fringe, in the pseudo- 
classic fashion of the Consulate and Empire, 


worn by the young harpist, and the cream-col- 
ored-and-gold decorations of the new Tremont 
Temple and its organ, and suggests to Mr. War- 
NER that he could hardly do better than to make 
a complete figure of the young musician as she 
reached over the golden arch of her harp with 
her perfect arm to repair a broken string. 
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broidered. Fig. 3 gives the design for the 
upper end, and Fig. 29, Supplement, that 
for the lower one, After the outlines 
have been transferred to the material, 
they are defined in stem stitch with light 
réséda cotton; the flowers are ornamented 
in the manner shown in Fig. 3 }with par- 
allel rows in stem stitch of light’and dark 
réséda cotton, and in point Russe with 
pink cotton; the threads which are stretch- 
ed over the calyx are fastened down at 
the intersecting points with cross stitches 
of dark réséda cotton. In the large leaves 
the large squares are outlined with réséda 
and the smaller ones with pink cotton. 
The remaining leaves are either filled in 
with herring-bone stitch, or crossed with 
threads of réséda cotton, which are fast- 
ened down at the intersecting points with 
back stitches. The ends of the apron are 
edged with lace, and the top is pleated and 
furnished with strings in the manner 
shown in the illustration. 


Embroidered Quilt. 

Tus quilt is made of gray flannel, em. 
broidered in the manner shown in the il- 
lustration, and is lined with quilted gray 
silk. The embroidery consists of five rows 
of the design figure given in full size by 
Fig. 54, Supplement, which are separated 
by borders two inches wide. The design 





EmBroweErepd QUILT. 
For design see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 54. 


after which the straight line on each side, which consists of a four- 
fold thread of dark brown crewel wool caught down with maize 
silk, is worked. The slanting stitches outside of these lines are 
worked with brown wool in three shades, and caught down at the 
points with point Russe of similar wool. The waving line along 
the middle is worked in stem stitch with dark olive wool, and the 
single chain stitches branching off on each side of it with light olive 
and brown filoselle silk. The semicircles are outlined with two 
rows in chain stitch in maroon crewel wool along one side of the 
border, and in blue along the other; the space between the two 





Fig. 8.—Design ron Apron, Fic. 2.—Srem Sritca ano Point Rousse Emprorpery. 


Fig. 1.—Campric Apron.—Cor Par- 
TERN, No. 3091; Price 15 Cents. 


: “ For pattern and description see 
for the latter is transferred to the material, — Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 15-18. 














[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 1.—Emsrorberep Saawi Case.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.} 


Fig. 3.—Borper or Suawt Case, Fic. 1.—Cross Srirca 
Empromery anp. HoiBetn-Work. 
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Fig. 1.—Emprorperep REetIcULE. 





wide is required. The top is | the sides of the quilt. The large design ff H Sanya t € 

turned down twelve inches | figures are transferred to the material from | NSA i r \€ 

wide on the outside, . Fig. 54, Supplement, in the hs Mii: y lth f 

and both ends are order shown in the illustra- at “SS Maal € Wy il i 

hemmed and em- tion. The double line out- AE ete || cmt ‘ | 
lining the palm is worked “CC asin el 


in chain stitch with brown 
crewel wool, and the space 
between the lines is filled in with a cross seam in either white or maize silk; the inner 
lower part is worked in satin stitch with pink silk, and edged in chain stitch with 
olive, red, and blue silk ; above these there are button-hole stitches of maroon crewel 
wool, among which there are single stitch- 
es of old gold silk; the figure above is 
worked in satin stitch with blue crewel 
wool, and edged in chain stitch with 
cream silk, The two leaflets of the bud 
are outlined in chain stitch with blue 
silk, and filled in in herring-bone stitch 
with red silk; the centre is worked with 
brown crewel wool in button-hole stitch, 
and ornamented in point Russe with red 
silk; the two curves are worked in chain 
stitch with old gold silk, and the space 
between them is filled in with a cross 
seam in blue silk. The stems and ten- 
drils are worked in stem stitch, the leaf- 
lets in chain stitch with olive and brown 
filoselle silk, and the dots are in satin 
stitch of red silk. The quilt is bound 
with gray silk. 


Embroidered Shawl Case, 
Figs, 1-3. 

Tris case is made of a piece of striped 
écru linen Aida canvas thirty-five inches 
long and twenty-four inches wide. The 
corners of the end which forms the flap 
are sloped off, the edge is turned up half 

. ‘an an inch all around, and fastened down 
Fig. a Sua ateg with red and blue cotton braid an inch 

ee and three-quarters wide, which borders 
the case. A row of similar braid is set 
along the inner edge of the embroidered 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Reticuxe, Fic. 1. 
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For design see Supplement, No. 
V., Fig. 29. 
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Crocuet AFGHAN. 


border, as shown in the illustration. The case is embroidered in 
the manner shown in Fig. 1, with the ground figures given in Fig. 
2, which are worked in rows, so that the larger figures of each row 
come opposite to the smaller figures of the preceding row; the 
work is executed in cross stitch and in point Russe with red and 
blue crewel wool. Along the sides the case is embroidered with 
the border given in Fig. 3, in cross stitch and Holbein-work, with 
red and blue crewel wool; the cross seam over the close stripe of 
the canvas along the middle of the border is worked with dark 
blue wool, the point Russe on it in red. Small black metal rings 
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opposite direction with the 7th-12th 
ends, working around the 12th end as 
previously around the Ist; cut pieces of 
gold cord about 4 inches long, and in- 
sert them between the foundation thread 
and the double thread in the lst round, 
between the 6th and 7th ends of each 
pattern figure, and between the 12th end 
of one and the Ist end of the following 
pattern figure, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, so that the ends will hang to an 
even length. 3d round.—x With the 
5th and 6th, and the 7th and 8th ends 
of the next 12, taken together, work 1 
dk. (double knot) around the next 2 
ends of gold cord, then with the 9th— 
12th ends of this and the Ist-4th ends 
of the next pattern figure taken togeth- 
er work 1 dk. around the following 2 
ends of gold cord. Repeat the 2d and 
3d rounds 3 times, transposing the pat- 
tern in the manner shown in the illus- 
tration. Cut strands of black silk each 
consisting of 10 threads 6 inches long, 
encircle one at the middle point with 
the knotting ends of each double knot 
in the last round, knot the ends, and 
also those of the gold cord, fold the 
strand, and tie it with black silk after 
an interval of one-quarter of an inch, 
then cut the fringe of even length. 

For the fringe Fig. 2 cut the knotting 
ends 24 inches long, and proceed ac- 
cording to the directions for Fig. 1 to 
the end of the Ist round. 2d round (12 
ends are required for each pattern fig- 
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Batiste Potonaise anp Rounp Skirt.—Ccr Parrern, No. 3092; 
Potonatse, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 







Menicis Suir.—Cvur Parrern, No. 3093; Sarreep Warst, Over- 
Skirt, anp Rounp Skirt, 20 Cents gacn. 





For description see Supplement. 
are set at regular 











intervals along the 
side edges, through 


ae ry "ye 
finished with tas- 
Y ¥ sels. When the 
Att, ai JS 1) in the case, the 
ands of the blue 
th, cy yy! braid pod drawn to 
nine inches and 
a half deep and 


\{': i} which is run blue 
¥ woollen braid, the 
. Al. cd . ends of which are 
shawl is rolled up 
gether and tied in 
loops, and the whole 
is bound with a 

shawl strap. 
Plush Reticule. 
Tus reticule is 
made of a piece of 
light blue plush 
twenty-two inch- 
es wide. The side 
edges are joined to- 
gether, the top is 
turned down an 
inch and _ three- 
quarters, and the 
bottom is closely 
gathered. The top 
is furnished with a 
shirr an inch and 
three-quarters from 
the upper edge, and 
is trimmed on the 
inside with white 


” ma - lace two inches and 
Fig. 1.—Knorrep FRINGE FOR 9 half wide, which 
Dresses, WRaPPINGS, ETC. projects beyond the 
edge. The bottom 
is trimmed with similar lace. Two bows of light blue 
satin ribbon two inches and a half wide are set on the 
front of the reticule in the manner shown in the 
illustration. 





Knotted Fringes for Dresses, Wrappings, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse fringes are worked with coarse black sad- 
dler’s silk and fine gold cord. To make the fringe 
Fig. 1, cut knotting threads 16 inches long, fold them 
through the middle, slip them in the usual manner 
over a double foundation thread, and work as follows 
for the 1st round.—Guide a double thread along over 
thé ends, working 2 b. st. ]. (button-hole stitch loop) 
around it with each end in turn. 2dround (12 ends 
are required for each pattern figure).— >* 3 times al- 
ternately put the Ist end diagonally over the 2d-6th 
ends, and with each of the latter in turn work 2 b. st. 1. 
around the former, work a similar bar slanting in the 





Sarin Scran anp CuHenttte CLrotH Manrtitta. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 40-43, 


ure).— * With the 
4th-6th ends taken 
together work 1 
b. st. 1. around the 
st-3d ends, with 
the latter 3 ends 
work 1 b. st. L 
ar ound the former 
8, then again with 
the 4th-6th ends 
work 1 b. st. 1. 
around the Ist—3d; 
work 3 similar 
knots with the 7th— 
12th ends of the 
pattern figure; re- 
peat from *. 3d 
round.—With the 
Ist-3d ends and 
the 10th-12th ends 
of each pattern fig- 
ure, taken togeth- 
er, work 1° dk. 
around the middle 
6 ends. Repeat 
the 2d and 3d 
rounds 8 _ times, 
transposing the 
double knots in 
the manner shown 
in the illustration. 
Gather up the 
knotting ends un- 
der each double 
knot, add a strand 
of silk to make 
the tassel heavy 
enough, and tie the 

tassel one-quarter Fig. 2—Kwnorrep Frixer ror 
of an inch below Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC 
the knot. Finally, 

run gold thread through the knots of the 
in the manner shown in the illustration. 


Crochet Afghan. 
See illustration on page 356, 

Tuts pretty carriage or cradle afghan consists of 
nine strips, which are worked apart, and afterward 
set together.. The strips are worked with double 
zephyr wool, the four wider ones with dark red in 
two shades, and the five narrower with two shades 
of olive. The separate strips are connected by 
means of a round worked in single crochet with 
olive filoselle silk. An illustration of the crochet 
pattern and directions for working it were given in 
the last number of the Bazar. The wider strips are 
worked on a foundation of 23 stitches, and contain 
five pattern figures in each row, the narrower strips 
ona foundation of 15 stitches in three pattern figures, 
The ends of the afghan are trimmed with fringe, 
which consists of strands of similar wool to that used 
in each strip knotted over the edge. 
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THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
WITHOUT THE CINDERS. 


Amone the “ Old Friends” of whom the merci- 
less pedantry of a self-asserting scientific school 
has done its best to deprive us, and whom one 
gifted and gentle-hearted writer has nobly re- 
stored and rendered doubly dear, clothed in the 
graceful garments of her own poetic and pathetic 
fancy, Cinderella is the “ Old Friend” who inter- 
prets girlhood most faithfully. The others are 
delightful, each in its several way—the Giants 
and their Jack, and their Jack and his Bean Stalk, 
with all their associations of ambition and enter- 
prise, difficulty, danger, doughtiness, and victory ; 
but they are, after all, men’s stories, and so is 
Beauty and the Beast, for it is the outcome of a 
sense of property laws and the enormity of tres- 
pass quite foreign to women. But Cinderella is 
a woman’s story, with its little miseries and its 
big prize, its daily worry, and its puissant help 
from without. The small contends against the 
great, the weak against the strong, but not after 
the manner of the Jacks and the Giants, only vi- 
cariously, and by the indirect aid of compassion 
and love. It is a pitiful story, too, full of malice 
and meanness, and when we think of Cinderella, 
up to that blissful moment at which the fairy 
godmother bethought herself of her obligations, 
and also of her spite, it is with positive pain. 
And yet Cinderella’s plight might have been a 
worse one had there been no cinders. Life with 
the wicked, niggardly step-mother, and those ugly 
sisters with the big feet, would have been far 
more intolerable in genteel idleness in the par- 
lor, with unlimited opportunities of nagging and 
oppression, than it was in the kitchen, with pots 
ancl pans to be scoured, and the cinders to be rid- 
died. Cinderella was not crushed out of the 
power of enjoying the ball, and, we may be very 
sure, instantaneously detected the admiration of 
the Prince, just because she had no time for sen- 
timental grievances, and if she was more natu- 
rally miserable, she was in less danger than a 
Cinderella without the cinders. 

There were none for Helen Rhodes to riddle; 
there were no actual physical hardships in her 
life; and nevertheless it was a hard one, and full 
of the smouldering elements of harm. She was 
in a position which no one with any knowledge 
of human nature in general, and girl nature in 
particular, could fail to recognize, regarding it 
from all sides, as dangerous. 

Helen had begun her new life with Mr. and 
Mrs. Townley Gore with mixed feelings ; her first 
instinctive repugnance and misgiving had yielded 
to some extent to the steady remonstrances of 
Jane Merrick, and to the equally steady ignoring 
of them by Miss Jerdane. That new life had be- 
gun with a brief period of delusion. The mere 
exterior of things surprised and dazzled the 
school-girl, to whom the big drawing-room at the 
Hill House had hitherto been a standard of ele- 
gance and luxury, and a visit to a museum or 
the Crystal Palace the event of a season. The 
house, its furniture, its appointments, the ways 
of it, afforded her a keen pleasure for a while; 
and the strange sense of emancipation from one 
set of rules, even although she was perfectly pre- 
pared to submit to.another, had a charm for her. 
There was something so entirely outside of her 
imaginings in the orderly activity of a household 
whose heads lived entirely for the purpose of 
pleasing themselves, and she speedily recognized 
how unlike the reality were the notions which 
she and Jane had entertained about what Helen 
was going to do, She had entered upon her new 
life fortified by the aid of her only friend’s steady 
good sense, and resolved not to expect too much, 
or to expect in the wrong direction. Jane had, 
however, no particular knowledge on which to 
base her counsel, but only a general philosophy 
which was beyond her years. At the same time 
she privately thought it was impossible but that 
these grand rich people must admire and love 
Helen when they came to know her, and that 
Helen would soon find herself in the easy and 
little onerous position of an ney daughter. 
But the help and strengthening which her friend 
afforded her were useless in the utterly unfore- 
seen circumstances of the case. The period of 
pleasant surprise, of almost bewildering strange- 
ness, was a brief one, and then Helen’s life set- 
tled down into a long ache of hopeless unhappi- 
ness—the unhappiness of an entirely unloved ex- 
istence. There were times when she used to 
think she could not be more unhappy; but she 
was wrong in that. She would have been more 
unhappy had she known what were Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore’s real feelings toward her. The girl 
took them by their outward symbols for indiffer- 
ence and disdain; and when she realized this, 
she suffered from it as only sensitive and depend. 
ent natures can suffer, and all the more that at 
first she had been dazzled and fascinated by Mrs. 
Townley Gore. The handsome face, the rich 
dress, the luxurious surroundings, the suavity of 
manner, even the smooth low tones of the wo- 
man of the world, made 80 strong an impression 
upon Helen that if she had chosen to win the 
girl’s heart, she could easily have done so, through 
her fancy. But there was no such stuff in the 
thoughts of the woman who had disliked the ob- 
ject of her husband’s bounty before she ever saw 
her, and hated her afterward with strength and 
pertinacity commensurate with the injury uncon- 
sciously inflicted by her. 

That injury was defeat. There was in the nar- 
row heart of Mrs. Townley Gore a love of power 
Napoleonic in intensity, and which had hitherto 





found a fair amount of material to feed upon. 
She had ruled her father when a child; she had 
ruled her guardian when she was a girl; and she 
had, if not completely ruled, at least had her own 
way with her husband since she had been a wife. 
His ways, his notions of what made life pleasant, 
and especially his prevailing principle that life 
was by all means to be made pleasant, suited her 
so entirely that she had not hitherto had any in- 
clination to oppose him; but no doubt had ever 
occurred to her that if she had seen occasion to 
do so, she would have been successful. The first 
check to her self-confidence, the first stab to her 
pride, the first sting of a jealousy which was none 
the less keen that it had nothing whatever to do 
with love, had come from the unconscious hand 
of Helen Rhodes, and Mrs. Townley Gore hated 
her. She had not failed to perceive the effect 
that she had produced upon the girl, but it had 
in no wise softened her, for she had also per- 
ceived as clearly that Mr. Townley Gore expected 
her to be pleased by the frank though timid and 
wondering admiration of this young person, whose 
own good looks were not of a kind with which 
she desired to be placed in permanent comparison. 
Now her husband had carried the point against 
her, without vehement opposition, or the vulgarity 
of dispute, indeed, but by the simple and quiet 
assertion of his will, and she recovered the first 
bit of her lost ground by disappointing that ex- 
pectation. “She dismissed his remarks with quiet 
contempt, and as she knew him too well to be- 
lieve that he would carry his zeal in Helen’s cause 
to the extent of compromising his own comfort, 
she reasonably regarded her defeat as far from 
final. 

Mrs. Townley Gore was perfectly aware that 
her husband’s first intention in the matter of the 
payment of that old debt, of which his creditor 
had reminded him so inconveniently, was of a 
large and liberal kind. He would have had Hel- 
en taken home by himself and his wife in as 
comprehensive a sense of that sacred word as he, 
in whose life there were no sanctities, could use 
it; and he would have fulfilled his own share in 
such an arrangement, being that smaller and com- 
paratively easy share that falls to a man’s lot in 
domestic matters, readily enough. To be kind 
and courteous to a pretty girl, who would, of 
course, always be good-humored and well dress- 
ed, and who never could be in the way of his 
perfectly well ordered course of life, would not 
only be no trouble to Mr. Townley Gore, but a 
pleasant novelty. 

From the first his wife had resolved that no 
such interpretation of his obligations should take 
effect, and on that point she knew that she could 
not be beaten. The proverbial cobbler is not 
more thoroughly “ maitre chez lui” than was the 
handsome and agreeable lady who had not an in- 
timate friend in the world, and whose dependents 
hated her. - Had her husband suspected her tac- 
tics, he would have been unable to defeat them ; 
for they were worked by small daily tyranny, neg- 
lect, and repression, the quiet malice of contempt, 
and enforcement of the bitter sense of depend- 
ence and inferiority. And of all this machinery 
he had no knowledge. She was plausible, and, 
he was bound to acknowledge, very sensible in 
her remarks upon the dangers of a false position, 
and the duty to one’s self, and all others concern- 
ed, of preventing mistakes. He had not the cour- 
age to say that the position against which she 
was protesting need not necessarily be false; that 
they could easily make it true, being childless 
people, with nobedy to consult in the present or 
for the future; that the best way to avoid any 
misconception would be to render Helen’s foot- 
ing in their house secure. He really was actu- 
ated in the matter by a surprisingly near approach 
to a noble sentiment, and he thought he would 
say this by-and-by, not just yet. 

The art of “ whittling,” as applied to good im- 
pulses, has seldom been more ‘effectively illus- 
trated than in the case of Mr. Townley Gore’s 
acceptance of the trust reposed in him by the 
dead friend to whom he owed his own life. Miss 
Austen's inimitable Mrs. John Dashwood did not 
act more skillfully, and surely “ whittle down” 
the noble impulse with which Mr. John Dash- 
wood was inspired when his father’s death com- 
mended his step-mother and step-sisters to his gen- 
erosity, from a comfortable provision for life to 
three months’ board ‘and lodging, and the car- 
riage of their furniture free to their future home 
at a safe distance from the country-seat, than did 
Mrs. Townley Gore correct her husband’s estimate 
of what was due to his “ward.” In the first 
place, she would not have that term applied to 
Helen Rhodes. Mrs. Townley Gore, as Miss Lor- 
ton, had been a “ ward,” and she knew what was 
understood, and very properly, by the word. 

“ A young person with five hundred pounds as 
her sole provision is placed in a false position by 
being called the ward of a man of fortune,” she 
pronounced, decisively ; “ people are led to believe 
that she has money, and much: unpleasantness 
might result to us, besides injury to the poor girl 
herself. Suppose a man were * want to marry 
her, for instance ?” 

Her hearer could not help thinking that a less 
extravagant supposition had rarely been advanced 
in argument, 

“How painful it would be for you to have to 
explain! “No; both for your sake and my own, I 
must protest against that.” 

When her husband had surrendered upon the 
main point, she felt that the others were com- 
paratively easy to carry, Helen, as his ward, 
must have been somebody in the household; 
Helen, as a nondescript person, slightly intro. 
duced, when introduced at all, and always re- 
ferred to, when it was safe to adopt that tone, 
and of course in his absence, as a young person 
in whom Mr.Townley Gore was interested, was 


body. 

Firmly determined that the unconscious agent 
of the defeat which had been inflicted on her 
should expiate her unintentional triumph as com- 





pletely as was compatible with retaining even for 
a while the gratuitous benefit of food and shelter, 
and nothing to do for them, as she expressed it to 
herself, with that frank vulgarity to which very 
elegant persons not incommoded by heart are 
prone, Mrs. Townley Gore skillfully applied her- 
self to reducing the proportions of that defeat. 
This was due to her self-love, and suggested by 
the stealthy vindictiveness that formed an ele- 
ment in her character, which, while counterbal- 
ancing caution would prevent it from injuring 
herself, was calculated to be dangerous to its 
object. 

Mr. Townley Gore could not have explained 
exactly how it was, or why, but he was undoubt- 
edly disappointed with Helen. It was not be- 
cause his wife bored him about the girl, for this 
she never did, having judiciously dropped the sub- 
ject after she had carried her first point; and it 
was not that the girl herself beset him, for he 
saw very little of her, and was never importuned 
by or on account of her. 

But there was no life in her; her gentleness 
was timid, almost awkward, despite her air of 
distinction; she was unreasonably sad. True, she 
had lost her father, but was not the lecture de- 
livered to Hamlet on that common grief very pat, 
to the purpose, and of universal application ? 
She really ought not to mope over it, as if nobody 
else had ever lost a father. 

She was very pretty, but her dullness, her want 
of spirits, her yea-nay acquiescence, detracted 
from her charm. 

He said something to that effect to Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore one day, shortly after they arrived in 
Paris, and she answered, with a well-regulated 
sinile, 

“T entirely agree with you, my dear; 
Rhodes is profoundly uninteresting.” 

From putting words into the mouth of an in- 
dolently minded man, to persuading him that he 
entertains the sentiment they convey, is no great 
distance for tact to traverse; in Mr. Townley 
Gore’s case that feat was soon accomplished. In 
his eyes Helen did indeed continue to be pretty, 
but she became uninteresting; and this was not 
altogether to the credit of her enemy, or to the 
blame of her would-be friend. She had a hand 
in it herself ; for she was hopelessly reserved and 
embarrassed with him on the few occasions when 
they were alone together. 

These ¢éte-a-tétes mostly occurred at breakfast, 
for Mrs. Townley Gore was seldom present at 
that meal, and Helen dreaded them very much. 
She knew that her life would have been very dif- 
ferent had her father’s friend had the ordering 
of it; and while it was beyond her powers of 
discernment and out of her experience to read 
the character of Mr. Townley Gore, with its mix- 
ture of intense selfishness and kindly impulse, its 
superficial honor and its moral cowardice, she was 
conscious that to appeal to what was good in that 
character would be ineffectual. 

As time went on, he had a pretty strong con- 
viction that the experiment he had tried was not 
succeeding ; but he thought very little about it, 
and when it intruded itself upon his attention, 
as it sometimes did, and generally in small ways, 
he would dismiss it with an impatient reflection 
on the unmanageableness of women and the su- 
perfluousness of girls. 

Helen’s helplessness against her enemy had 
been brought to a test by an incident which oc- 
curred very soon after the arrival of the party in 
Paris. She had received sudden orders to pre- 
pare for the journey with pleasure that so trans- 
figured her as to make Mrs, Townley Gore regret 
that she could not leave her behind. She was to 
see Jane once more; the friend on whose advice 
she had tried hard to act would learn the whole 
truth from her; she would learn how every effort 
had been met with cold disdain, and how the fine 
house had been no better than a prison, in which 
the girl lived under a cruel woman’s secret des- 
potism. Jane would tell her whether there was, 
indeed, any way of escape, and if there was, would 
find it for her; or, if Jane still held that Helen 
must abide by her fetters, she would help her to 
bear those conditions on which her father had 
never calculated, and the mere sight of her would 
be like home once more. She would not write to 
Jane; she would secure to them both the addi- 
tional delight of a surprise. 

For the first day or two after their arrival Hel- 
en was so completely overlooked that she might 
have believed her very existence to have been 
forgotten; but she was not surprised at that: 
there is confusion at such times in the most 
smoothly rolling households. On the third day 
she asked Mrs. Townley Gore, just as she was go- 
ing out for the afternoon, whether she might vis- 
it her friend and former school-fellow, Miss Mer- 
rick. She had come into the salon, where Mrs. 
Townley Gore, superbly dressed in black velvet 
and rich furs, was waiting for her husband, who, 
as Helen put her question, entered the room from 
the —_ side. “His glance rested with ap- 
oe Bye the striking picture which his wife 

ted: she might have borne comparison 
with Miss Lorton at twenty very well indeed that 
day. She was in her best looks, her dress was 
thoroughly Parisian, and she was going to visit a 
very + lady, an exclusive of the Faubourg, of 
the oldest nobility—even of Crusading date—of 
the entrée to whose house she was not unjustly 
proud. 

“T was wondering what you were going to do 
with yourself this fine afternoon,” said Mr. Town- 
ley Gore, addressing Helen good -humoredly, 
“ Were you arranging something ?” 

“T was asking whether I might go to the Rue 
de Rivoli to visit Miss Merrick, my old school- 
fellow.” 

“ By yourself? Would that be quite the thing ? 
Had you not better wait until Mrs. Townley Gore 
has a disengaged day, and can go with you?” 

Helen’s heart sank suddenly, and Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore's straight dark eyebrows met ominously 
in the frown that Helen knew so well. 


Miss 





“T thought,” said Helen, timidly but desperate- 
ly, “ that I might go alone in a carriage, for Jane 
will be very glad to see me, and she is the only 
friend I have.” 

Mr, Townley Gore looked irresolutely at his 
wife. She said, with cold politeness : “ I was not 
aware that Miss Rhodes had acquaintances in 
Paris. Pray who is Miss Merrick ?” 

“She has just told us, Caroline; an old school- 
fellow at Miss Jerdane’s.” 

“T heard that, but it is hardly sufficient infor- 
mation. Who is Miss Merrick ?” 

“She is not—not quite a lady, I suppose,” 
stammered poor Helen. “Her aunt is Madame 
Morrison, a milliner, and her uncle is Monsieur 
Morrison. He sells silks and velvets, I believe.” 

“T believe he does,” said Mrs. Townley Gore, 
slowly. “I think it is very likely he sold the vel- 
vet my gown is made of ;*his wife is my milliner. 
And Madame Morrison’s niece is your friend. It 
is an unfortunate coincidence, Miss Rhodes, and 
I regret it. There must have been an ill-judged 
mixture of classes at that Highgate school. Now” 
—to her husband—‘“ if you are ready. The car- 
riage has been waiting some time.” 

She took up her muff, and moved toward the 


door; but Helen followed her. 

“ What do you mean?” she said. “Am I to 
go ” 

“To go! Are you to go, from my house, to 


visit a shop-girl at my dressmaker’s! Of course 
not. I must say, Miss Rhodes, I am astonished 
that you should have thought such a thing pos- 
sible.” 

She turned the handle of the door while she 
was speaking, and threw it open as she uttered 
the last words, Her footman was on the land- 
ing, with her carriage wraps on his arm. 

If Mr. Townley Gore had wanted to say any- 
thing to Helen, he could not have said it. 

Helen stood for a few moments where they had 
left her, and then burst into an ny of tears. 
The passion wore itself out after a while, and 
left her exhausted. Then she rose, went to her 
own room, and lay down on her bed to think. 
There was only one consoling point in her medi- 
tations—she had not led Jane to expect to see 
her; Jane would not be disappointed. Not a 
notion of defiance, not a project of disobedience, 
occurred to her; and if this seems incredible, let 
it be borne in mind that Helen Rhodes had been 
almost all her life at school. But she took a res- 
olution, and made up her mind to act upon it no 
later than the following morning. And then our 
Cinderella, without the cinders, fell asleep, like a 
child, after her tempest of tears. 

{ro BE OONTINUED.] 
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WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


AvtHor or “Granpmoturr’s Monry,” ‘Poor Hvu- 
manity,” “*Cowarp ConscigNnog,” ETO. 


“Les femmes sont si étranges,”—ParL.eron, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
VISITORS TO TAVISTOCK STREET. 


Wuen the Colonel and Ernest Archstone went 
down stairs together that day, they might have 
been taken almost for friends. Clara Darrell’s 
promise had removed a weight from the mind of 
the old soldier, and he was more amiable than 
his wont. 

“You can come in and smoke a cigar with me, 
if you like,” said the Colonel, gruffly. 

Ernest Archstone did like. He was anxious to 
deepen the good impression which he thought he 
had made. He was on his very best behavior. 
The two gentlemen sat down facing each other, 
and the elder of the two began business imme- 
diately their cigars were lighted. 

“You told me the first time we met that you had 
no intention of giving up your stage career, Mr. 
Archstone,” said the Colonel. 

“T have no intention of doing so, Colonel,” 
was the reply; “it is the one pursuit in which I 
could possibly take interest.” 

“So stage-struck as that ?” 

“1 feel I can be of service to the drama—that 
I can improve and raise its tone in good time,” 
said Ernest ; “and presently I hope, Colonel Dar- 
rell, you will be able to judge that for yourself.” 

“You are young and naturally enthusiastic ; 
but the stage—” He paused, and then added: 
“T will not say anything more. I was fond of 
the drama myself when I was a young man, I 
was never happy out of a play-house,” 

“ Well, sir, it did you no harm.” 

“Tt did me no good,” he answered, quickly; “it 
gave me false views of life; it brought false idols 
to me; and here I am, a lonely old man.” 

“Your daughter,” suggested Ernest Archstone. 

“Does not trust me much,” he replied, with a 
sad shake of the head; “does not understand 
me.” 

“Tam sure you are wrong,” said Ernest. “She 
is the most gentle lady in the world; and a daugh- 
ter who loves her father very much,” 

“She is not wise.’ 

“She is a great genius.” 

“She is not strong-minded,” said the Colonel. 

“She is truly amiable,” responded the lover. 

“She is easily deceived. She sums up charac- 
ter hastily, and judges incorrectly very often. She 
is too impulsive.” 

“T know,” answered Ernest Archstone, “ for 
she has misjudged me, and there has been more 
than one purposeless difference between us,” 

“Your life will be all differences, should you 
marry,” prophesied the Colonel. “The stage life 


is as full of traps as the stage floor.” 

“ Clara will only act once more.” 

“ Ah!—she has promised that,” said the Col- 
anel, moodily ; “ yes, she said that.” 

“And she will keep her word,” replied Ernest 
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Archstone. 
doubt it?” 

“JT doubt everything, when you are at her el- 
bow,” said the Colonel, frankly and uncivilly. 
« You are her oracle—and you will tempt her to 
act again.” 

“On my honor—no !” answered Ernest. 

“Ts that true ?” asked Colonel Darrell. 

“You must not be too suspicious of everything 
and everybody, Colonel Darrell,” cried the young- 
erman. “Iam afraid that has helped to shadow 
your life, as it has mine. I am ashamed to con- 
fess that I do not wish to see Clara on the stage 
after her marriage. I am too jealous and irri- 
table a man. I shall be glad that it all ends with 
her single life, great actress though she is, and 
great loss to the profession as she will be as- 
suredly.” 

“Hers will be the gain,” replied the Colonel, 
“for she will gain that happiness in life which 
the stage would have never been able to secure 
for her. In her married home—not that she is 
going to marry you, all in a hurry,” he added, sud- 
denly. 

“Oh, sir!” 

“T don’t know that I like you any better than 
I did,” remarked the Colonel, “ and it strikes me 
you are confoundedly conceited; but you are in 
a state of probation—that’s all, please to under- 
stand.” 

“Very well. Thank you, sir,” answered the 
actor, beaming with smiles. “I am sure you'll 
like me presently.” 

“You are aware that your father has threaten- 
ed to cut you off with a shilling if you marry an 
actress ?” said the Colonel. 

“She will not be.an actress after Splatter- 
dash’s benefit,” replied Ernest; “‘ and, besides— 
and I am not sorry to confess it in this instance 
—my father seldom means what he says.” 

“Perhaps he did not mean to be as ferocious 
as he was at the Royal Hotel some weeks ago?” 
said the Colonel. 

“T am sure he did not.” 

“ How do you know ?” asked the elder man, 

“ He has told me so himself,” was the reply. 

“Your father has ?” 

“Oh yes. Weare the best of friends now, and 
he is extremely anxious to see you again,” said 
Ernest. ‘“ He told me only yesterday that he had 
never met in his life so genial and hearty and 
outspoken a gentleman as yourself.” 

“Then your father is trying to humbug the 
two of us,” replied the Colonel ;.‘‘ and you may 
tell him from me that I have never met such a 
hot-headed, pompous old— But, there ! he’s your 
father. I have nothing to say to a son against 
his parent. I told you so before.” 

“My father, I must own, was not at his best 
on the last occrsion he had the honor to meet 
you,” confessed Ernest Archstone ; ‘“‘ but he nev- 
er is when the gout has a tight hold of him. 
And that reminds me—” 

“Well?” 

“that if the match could be arranged before 
the next attack, which keeps the most regular 
time—once every four months—it might save 
many grave misunderstandings.” 

“When your father calls upon me in one of 
those amiable moods to which you are constant- 
ly referring, sir, I shall be able to make up my 
mind upon many things.” 

Ernest Archstone looked at his watch. 

“He will be here in five minutes,” he said. 

“What! your father?” 

“Yes; he assured me he should call upon you 
at half past eleven this morning ; in fact, I said I 
would wait for him here,” said Ernest. 

“Upon my word you appear to arrange mat- 
ters very nicely, I must say,” the Colonel re- 
marked. 

“T am anxious to see you both friends,” said 
the actor, meekly. ‘You will like my father 
very much.” 

“T am not quite so sure.” 

“ And here he comes round Wellington Street, 
and a lady with him too, That’s odd,’ said Er- 
nest Archstone, with his face very close to the 
window-glass. ‘I don’t know the lady. What 
an old-fashioned guy, to be sure! Who can it 
be?” 

The Colonel looked over Ernest’s shoulder. 

“ Confound your impertinence!” he roared out ; 
“that’s my sister Martha.” 

“Your sister! Oh, I beg ten thousand par- 
dons, Colonel,” cried the confused tragedian; “I 
had not the slightest idea.” 

“T don’t suppose you had,” said the Colonel, 
sternly, “or I should have a little more to say 
about it. And she does look old-fashioned in 
that bonnet,” he muttered ; “I wonder where she 
got the thing from ?” ‘ 

A minute or two later and Alderman Arch- 
stone and the Colonel were face to face once 
more—the former gentleman suave and bland, 
and with a broad smile upon his face verging on 
the imbecile. 

“Colonel Darrell, I am very proud to have the 
honor of a re-introduction to you,” he said, “ for 
we met the first time under adverse circum- 
stances. You were hasty, and I was an invalid, 
and—how do you do, sir?” 

“T am very well, thank you, Alderman,” said 
the Colonel, shaking hands, and looking from his 
sister Martha to the civic dignitary; “‘ but I was 
not aware you knew my sister.” 

“T have called once or twice at the hotel in the 
hope of seeing you,” the Alderman explained. 
“] was anxious to give you every opportunity to 
apologize for that harsh manner toward me—” 

“Sir!” 

“«__and to apologize myself for an irritability of 
demeanor which was not natural to me in any 
way,” added the Alderman; “and I have had the 
pleasure of meeting your sisters whilst waiting at 
the hotel yesterday and the day before.” 

“Why did you wait there ?” 

“You wrote to us that you were coming on 
both those days, Leonard,” explained the sister, 


“Surely you are not beginning to 





“and I told Alderman Archstone that we expect- 
ed you every minute. And you never came near 
the place.” 

“T said I would try and look round.” 

“T am afraid you did not try, Leonard,” said 
Martha Darrell; “and, as we were getting anx- 
ious about Clara, I came on here; and Mr. Arch- 
stone has been kind enough to take the trouble 
to escort me.” 

“It is no trouble, my dear madam, I assure 
you,” replied the Alderman, with a low bow ; “it 
has been a very great pleasure to me also to have 
had the honor of listening to much instructive 
and earnest conversation from your lips.” 

“Oh! Alderman, you flatter me,” said Martha 
Darrell, actually simpering, to her brother’s sur- 
prise; but the Alderman protested against the 
charge, and once more began bowing most elabo- 
rately. 

“This old man’s next door to an idiot,” mut- 
tered the Colonel to himself. “I’m sure of it.” 

“What a charming gentleman !” said Martha to 
her brother, when there was an opportunity to say 
a word, and this was when Ernest Archstone had 
drawn his father aside to whisper to him confi- 
dentially, 

“That is your opinion, is it ?” said the Colonel. 

“So frank—so—so chivalrous—so intelligent, 
Leonard,” she whispered; “you will be sur- 
prised.” 

“Yes; I shall be presently, I have no doubt.” 

“He is anxious to talk to you about the en- 
gagement between his son and our Clara—to set- 
tle matters satisfactorily at last. He is,” she 
added, in a lower tone, “very rich, I have made 
every inquiry. I have—” 

“Made yourself overbusy, as usual, Martha,” 
interrupted the Colonel; “and that’s like you.” 

* Leonard !” 

“There, go up stairs and talk to your niece— 
and let her understand that you and your sister 
were not quite the Gorgons she thought when 
she ran away from home, poor child. She will 
see you now.” 

“ Will her health permit ?” 

“ Everything,” he said, dryly, and with a glance 
at Ernest Archstone; “she receives plenty of 
company.” 

“T shall be glad to see Clara,” said Martha, 
rising. ‘“ Up stairs, did you say?” 

“ Yes, up stairs,” he answered, absently. 

He did not say which floor or which room, and 
Martha Darrell having been aware from her last 
visit that the next floor was in the occupation of 
Mrs. MacAlister, and dreaming not of other rooms 
on the same level, went innocently and incautious- 
ly up stairs to the second-floor apartments, where- 
in Mrs. Cuthbert drew the faint breath of life 
that was left to her. 

It was Mrs. Cuthbert’s voice that said, “‘ Come 
in,” as she knocked, and it was so like Clara 
Darrell’s in its tones that the maiden sister-in- 
law turned the handle without a suspicion of the 
secret on the other side of the door. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
APPROACHING A CRISIS. 





An hour afterward Martha Darrell entered her 
brother’s sitting-room again, and startled him by 
her ghastly appearance. He was alone then, the 
interview between the Alderman and himself was 
over, and “ Harvey Grange” had taken his father 
away. 

Colonel Darrell was sitting curled up in an 
easy-chair by the fireside, with his arms folded 
across his chest, and his countenance grim and 
furrowed again. ‘Thinking it over” had not 
conduced to any great satisfaction of mind, judg- 
ing by his peculiar scowl. He looked up as Mar- 
tha Darrell appeared. 

“Oh! I had forgotten you,” he said, ungra- 
ciously. “ What a time you have been! And— 
what’s the matter?” he added, with a start, as 
the peculiar pallor of his sister’s countenance 
struck him for the first time. “ You haven’t been 
going it again, after all my warnings, have you ?” 

“No, Leonard. Clara and I are very good 
friends, and understand each other at last,” was 
the reply. 

“That's all right. There’s nothing like a fair 
explanation ; but—don’t you feel well?” he asked. 

“Yes, I am very well, thank you,” she said. 
“ Please give me time.” 

“Those stairs are a little trying to people of 
your age,” the brother remarked, “and you are 
not so young as you used to be.” 

“T don’t find stairs inconvenience me in the 
least,” said Martha, quickly, “and after all, Leon- 
ard, I’m only four years older than you. You 
need not taunt me with my age.” 

“ You are out of breath with something or oth- 
er, at any rate,” he said, “and you’re as white as 
a sheet, and look a hundred and four at least.” 

“Do I indeed ?” said Martha, ironically now. 

“T suppose you have not seen a ghost ?” asked 
the Colonel. 

‘““ Yes, I have—perhaps I have,” cried Martha, 
with sudden excitement, and evidently disposed 
to burst into tears; “but you will wait till Clara 
comes down stairs, and—if you will refrain from 
asking me any more questions, Leonard, I shall 
be very much obliged to you.” 

“Clara is coming down this morning, then ?” 

“Yes, almost immediately.” 

“That’s well. How rapidly she is recovering, 
thank Heaven!” he said. “How did you think 
she was looking? She was a mere girl when 
she left the three of you in Derbyshire. She 
has grown a fine young woman, has she not ?” 

Martha Darrell nodded twice, but declined to 
answer any more questions by word of mouth. 
She sat down in a chair by the door, and folded 
her hands in her lap. After a while she said, 
with a heavy sigh: 

“T wish Rebecca had come with me. I am 
always lost without Rebecca. We have been so 
many years together.” 





“And Selina too; don’t you want Selina?” 
her brother said, a little acrimoniously. 

This last question the sister condescended to 
respond to. It helped to change the conversa- 
tion also. 

“T don’t miss Selina very much,” was the re- 
ply. ‘She is a poor sufferer, and has not been 
my companion as Rebecca has. And she differs 
from me in so many ways that she often reminds 
me of your own hasty, overbearing self, Leonard.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” 

“Has the Alderman gone ?” she asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“What do you think of him now, Leonard?” 

Martha Darrell was anxious to keep talking, 
after all, so that it was not about herself or niece. 

“T think he is an inconsistent old fool,” said 
the Colonel, twisting himself uneasily in his chair. 
“T don’t like the man at all. He’s either a raving 
lunatic or a self-satisfied sillikin, according to cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Sillikin! what a vulgar expression!” exclaim- 
ed his sister. 

“He has talked to me of nothing but his in- 
fernal City business, and City influence, and City 
dinners and dignities, and the money he has made 
in the City, till Iam positively sick,” growled Col- 
onel Darrell. 

“But he is a pleasant, good-tempered gentle- 
man, is he not?” said Martha. 

“The more’s the pity—yes,” replied the Col- 
onel. “TI tried to put him out by sneering at 
City trading, and by boasting of the Norman 
blood of the Darreils, and what a heap of mon- 


ey we have got too, but it did not succeed. His 
son kept interfering, or I might—” He looked 


askance for a minute at his sister, who, with hands 
erossed together, had fallen’ into the “deepest 
thought; and then he broke short the thread of 
his discourse, and shouted, “ Martha!” in such 
stentorian tones that that lady, taken off her 
guard, leaped from her chair in dismay. 

“Good gracious !” exclaimed his sister, relaps- 
ing in a half-prostrate condition into her seat 
again. ‘What do you mean by roaring at one 
like that? What is it?” 

“ What is it?” said the Colonel, springing up, 
and beginning to stride along the room. “ That 
is just what I want to know. What is the use 
of my talking if you will not listen to a word I 
am saying? What the deuce has happened up 
stairs? You know something has happened, and 
that you have distressed my daughter by some 
of your waspish remarks, and you want her to 
take time to recover. That’s it, [ suppose; and 
if you have disturbed her, mind, back you go to 
Derbyshire to-morrow; you sha’n’t stop in Lon- 
don to worry her and deceive me. Everybody 
tries to deceive me, and I will not stand it any 
longer. I swear I won't.” 

“T have not deceived you, Leonard; it is no 
fault of mine,” Martha cried. 

“ What is no fault of yours ?” 

But Martha Darrell had broken down, and was 
now weeping and wringing her hands. 

“ Oh, wait till Clara comes!—pray wait till Clara 
comes !”’ she entreated. 

“T sha’n’t wait,” the Colonel shouted; “I am 
sure that— Oh, here she is.” 

But it was not Clara Darrell who had entered 
the room, but Mrs. MacAlister, looking very grave. 
She bowed to the brother, and the sister said at 
once, 

“Has she sent you?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. MacAlister replied. 

The Colonel looked in a wild way from one to 
the other; the facts were confused and beyond 
his comprehension. Clara, his daughter Clara, 
over whose rapid convalescence he had rejoiced 
only that morning, was ill, then; she had been 
struck down again, after all. There had been a 
relapse, and this was the end of it! 

He stood with his hand upon the mantel-piece 
for support. 

“You bring me bad news, madam,” he said, 
in a trembling voice. “ Break it to me as gently 
as you can; I am not as strong to-day as I could 
wish.” 

“Tam not quite certain that I bring you bad 
news, Colonel Darrell,” replied Mrs. MacAlister, 
thoughtfully. 

“Not quite certain?” he repeated, interroga- 
tively. “ My daughter Clara—she—” 

“She will be here presently.” 

“Yes, but why presently ?” he answered, tetch- 
ily; “that is what I can not understand. Why 
does she keep from me unless she is ill?” 

“She is taking leave of a friend.” 

“Taking leave of—whom ?” 

“She purposes returning at once with you to 
the hotel, even to Derbyshire, if you think she is 
strong enough for the journey,” replied the old 
actress. 

“Has she quarrelled With young Archstone 
again?” 

“She has not quarrelled with anybody,” said 
Mrs. MacAlister. “She and your sister have 
made up their minds that it will be better for 
the daughter to get away from this close, dark 
house of mine—from an enervating, artificial sen- 
timent which has sprung up in it against our 
wills, and very strangely too. But then we are 
women, and—‘ women are strange.’ ” 

“The plain truth, Mrs. MacAlister, if you are 
not afraid of it,” said the Colonel, curtly ; “ I ob- 
ject to enigmas.” 

“Tt is you who seemed afraid of it just now,” 
was the reply. 

“Yes, yes, that’s true,” he answered. “ But 
you are beating about the bush for some reason 
or other, which aggravates me. Why is it?” 

“To gain time.” 

“* And—” 

“To prepare you, Colonel Darrell.” 

“What preparation do I require? Where is 
Clara?” he asked again. “TI insist upon know- 
ing. What friend is she taking leave of ?” 

“Her mother,” answered Mrs. MacAlister. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inenz.—Read answer given in Bazar No. 22, Vol. 
XIV., to“ R. R.” for hints about a summer silk. Use 
steel trimmings for black satin de Lyon, and make 
like the black Surahs and cashmere described in late 
numbers of the Bazar. 

A. L.—You should get plain very dark blue cash- 
mere to make up with your sample. If you prefer 
black, get Surah satin, aud trim it with Spanish lace ; 
but fewer black dresses are imported than at any pre- 
vious season, a preference being shown for green above 
all other colors, .Make your bine dress by the pattern 
of the first dress on the first page of Bazar No. 12, Vol. 
XIV. Some of the most tasteful dresses imported. by 
exclusive modistes are after this model. Striped fab- 
rics are handsome for the pleatings on the front of the 
skirt, and for facing the retroussé sides. 

Ditemma.—A full round skirt and belted basque, 
with embroidered collar and cuffs, will be prettiest for 
your buff piqué dress. 

22 Yzars.—Use your striped silk for the pleated 
front and sides of a skirt made by the pattern of the 
first dress illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIV. Then 
get very dark plum-colored Surah, or foulard, or else 
cashmere, for the remainder of the dress, and you will 
have something very handsome. 

Brown Eyres.—Very dark blue, seal brown of the 
darkest shades, and black are best for you for general 
wear. For light colors, use white, cream-color, and 
pale blue. 

J. H. W.—Social Etiquette and Home Culture and The 
Bazar Book of Decorum, published by Harper & Bro- 
thers, give detailed information concerning society 
usages. In Bazar No. 9,-Vol. XIV., you will find a 
paper on Washington etiquette. 

A. B. C.—Mrs. Henderson’s Practical Cooking and 
Dinner Giving, published by Harper & Brothers, will 
furnish the desired information concerning all points 
of dinner etiquette. 

Inquirer.—Social Etiquette and Home Culture, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, will be sent you on re- 
ceipt of the price, 20 cents, 

Viotor.—The new edition of Carlyle’s Reminiscences, 
published by Harper & Brothers, is completed by a 
valuable index. 

Frverre.—Make your “white wash dress” with a 
shooting jacket, and full round skirt that has straight 
back breadths, with a gored front and sides,. Trim it 
with Hamburg open-work or with lace. 

Bertix.—Do not put an adjustable train on a white 
muslin dress, They are worn short for most occasions, 
even for full dress. Your ideas aboyt the black dress 
are good, Sans souci means Free from care. 

D. G.—A cheese-cloth dress ought not to be lined in 
any part. A high-necked corset cover should be worn 
beneath the waist. 

Yanker Gret.—Get some brown Cheviot, and make 
a long box-pleated belted sacque for your boy's travel- 
ling dress, and get a soft brown straw round hat with 
wide flaring brim to wear with it. 

A. C. M.—Make a round skirt of the olive silk, with 
panels of the mixed goods on the sides, and bave a 
basque with leaf points made of the mixed material. 
A shoulder cape would not be as becoming as a larger 
mantle to a stout lady. 

Mas. E. B, S.—Boys’ knee pantaloons may be straight 
or else slightly shaped to button at the kuee. There 
is nothing new in the way of making shirt waists. 

Haworrn.—A dress of grenadine, of white muslin, 
or of black silk, will be suitable for you at a concert 
in June. 

A very OLp Susscriser.—A velvet basque with side 
panels of velvet. for the skirt, steel buttons on the 
basque, steel fringe at the end of the panels, and black 
satin Surah for the short skirt, will be your best de- 
sign. The Bazar issued patterns of .the full round 
skirt long ago. It has straight back breadths, a side 
gore, and a front gore.. It may be gathered, side-pieat- 
ed, or box-pleated at the top. The shirred (gauged 
or gathered) dress waists have also been illustrated in 
the Bazar, and cut patterns have been issued of them. 

Mou.is.—The black silk may have jet trimmings, or 
else some satin-striped silk may be combined with it. 
It must be short if for the street; a trained dress is 
never seen here in the streets, except as ladies pass 
from a carriage into a house; to walk in a trained 
dress on the street shows that a lady does not know 
how to dress herself.» Olive and myrtle green, also 
drab shades, are most used by blondes. Amethyst is 
used, but it must be very dark. A Mother Hubbard 
travelling cloak of light drab wool, or else an Ulster 
with square sleeves, will be most used for travelling 
and for the country. 

8. M. G.—Some striped silk and wool in gay colors, 
or else in darker brown shades, will be better than 
brocade with your cashmere. Make it with bordered 
flounces, like the Greek Polonaise Suit of which the 
Bazar has published a cut pattern. Get a shirred 
mantle of light cloth for the street, for church, and for 
driving. 

M. M. A.—A plain black bunting should have a 
basque with some shirred satin Surah upon it, and a 
full round skirt with a draped apron in front. 

L. B. B. R.—A princesse polonaise with a Mother 
Hubbard cape, such as Worth.now makes, would be 
handsome for your. black embroidered camel’s-iiair. 
For a spring walking suit get olive or black satin 
Surah, with striped satin for combining; if you get 
black, use Spanish lace and steel bead trimming. For 
a spring travelling suit have a Cheviot costume with a 
hunting jacket, plain round over-skirt, and a plain cr 
kilted lower skirt. 

Ienonanor.—Read the article called “ Wedding 
Bells,” in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XIV. Write your thanks 
for a wedding present immediately. If it comes from 
“Mr, and Mrs. Smith,” then thank them both in your 
note. 


Sypnry.—The lace caps worn last season by little 
girls are no longer in vogue.—Chloride of lime is cor- 
rect. 

Birvir.—Your clergyman can probably give you the 


desired information, It is not incumbent on you to 
return a trifling present because you have quarrelled 
with the giver. 

Dr. A. L.—The engraving represents a typical peer— 
the Duke of Buckingham, perhaps—of the time of 
Charles the First, in the favorite Vandyck costume of 
the period. 

Katypip.—Announcement cards should be sent ont 
the next day after a private marriage. This announce- 
ment may be either on a note sheet or a card, and 
should have first the bridegroom's name, below that 
the bride’s name, and below that the word “ Married,” 
with the date of the marriage, and the name of the 
city in which the marriage occurred. If receptions 
are to follow an “ At Home,” a card stating days of re- 
ception is inclosed. Another style is a single card 
with the names of the newly married pair, as, ‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. John Smith,” and below this the bride’s maid- 
ep name, 
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THE IMPERIAL MARRIAGE AT 


VIENNA. 

N the 10th of May, Rudolph, heir to the Em- 

pire of Austria, eight kingdoms, and count- 

less duchies, principalities, and marquisates, was 

married to Stéphanie, daughter of the King of 

the Belgians. The bridegroom is in the twenty- 

third year of his age, the bride in her sixteenth 
year. 

The old pile of buildings which is at once for- 
tress and palace, museum and treasure-house, the 
Hofburg of Vienna, has often been the scene of 
magnificent festivals. The Austrian court has, 
especially in its ecclesiastical ceremonies, always 
displayed a pomp and a splendor rivalling that 
‘of papal Rome. The wedding of Rudolph and 
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THE BRIDAL VEIL OF THE PRINCESS STEPHANIE, OF BELGIUM. 


| Stéphanie perhaps surpasses in brilliant display, 
| and in the exalted rank of most of the witnesses, 
| any one of the famous ceremonies of which the 


Church of the Augustinians has been the theatre. 
The church is small, and connected with the im- 


| perial apartments of the Burg by a long corri- 


dor hung with Gobelin tapestries, As the clock 
struck eleven, the procession commenced to ad- 
vance tothe church. Between motionless lines of 
the gorgeous Hungarian Guard there slowly moved 
equerries in scarlet slashed with gold; lackeys 


| in knee-breeches, red livery, and powdered w 
| pages with the imperial arms embroidered on their 


breasts ; chamberlains with their golden keys of 
office; the knights of the old chivalric Teutonic 
Order, in mantles worthy of kings; Knights of 
the Golden Fleece, in the collar and star of that 


| 
| 


great order, which confers on its members the 
title of “Cousin of the Kaiser’; court officials 
in uniforms befitting their various functions and 
ranks; Hungarian magnates in the picturesque 
dress of their country, with curving sabres, flow- 
ing pelisses, and caps flashing with diamond 

afes—all that Austria can boast of most gal- 
ant and gay. Then came the twenty archdukes 
of the imperial house, the King of Saxony;-the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Aosta, Prince Will- 
iam of Prussia, two princes of the house of Or- 
leans, the Count of Flanders, Prince Alexander 
of the Netherlands, and the bridegroom’s rela- 
tives the Dukes of Bavaria. Then appeared, in 
the dress of a general of infantry, and with the 
Belgian Order of Leopold on his breast, the Arch- 
duke Rudolph, the hero of the day. He is strik- 
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ingly like his father, tall and well built, with the 
Hapsburg lip, but with his mother’s eyes. He 
looked bronzed by his late trip to the East. Next 
came the fathers of the young couple, Francis 
Joseph, wearing the star of the Belgian Order, 
and Leopold II., in Austrian uniform, attended by 
aides-de-camp and high officials of both courts. 
Then, after a pause, the procession of the bride 
appeared. Supported on one side by the Em- 
ss, and on the other by her mother, the Prin- 
3 Stéphanie entered the sacred building. The 
bride is tall, with golden hair and blue eyes. 
She was dressed in silver brocade, trimmed with 
silver embroidery of flowers, looped up with or- 
ange blossoms, and having a white velvet train 
five yards in length, trimmed with silver lace. 
On her head was the bridal veil, the present of 
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the city of Brussels. The Empress Elizabeth 
wore a light gray satin, trimmed with silver, and 
a crown of diamonds.: Queen Marie Henriette 
wore a blue velvet. All the three dresses were 
alike in form, a tablier in front, and a train four 
yards long. The Empress had her train borne 
by her pages. The Princess, on entering the 
church, had hers borne by her ladies-in-waiting ; 
the pages, in their gay scarlet dresses, who had 
hitherto discharged that office, remained at the 
church door. Then came a crowd of archduch- 
esses, in light gray satin with dark gray trains, 
in pale blue satin with sapphire blue trains, in 
pink satin with crimson trains; ladies in sky 
blue and silver, in white and gold, in cloth of 
gold embroidered with flowers, in cloth of silver 
embroidered with flowers—everywhere the sheen 
of satin, the flashing of diamonds, the splendor 
of bright eyes and fair faces. The Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Prague, a prince of the house of 
Schwartzenberg, met the bride and groom at the 
door, and conducted them to the altar. Their 
parents sat apart in stalls to the left. The Prince 
and Princess, after sprinkling themselves with 
holy water, knelt while the archbishop blessed 








VISIONS 


the two wedding rings. These rings were the 
two used at the marriage of Maria Theresa, the 
last of the Hapsburgs, with Francis of Lorraine, 
the ancestor of the present house. The car- 
dinal, whose gold-embroidered mantle gleamed 
like the robe of a Byzantine emperor, handed 
the rings on a golden salver. The rings were 
interchanged. As the Prince took the Princess 
by the hand, and the nuptial benediction was 
spoken, the bride’s Belgian ladies of honor quit- 
ted their places near her, for Stéphanie no long- 
er belonged to Belgium. The Empire of Aus- 
tria claimed her, and the Grand Marshal, Count 
Palffy, and the Lady of the Household, Countess 
Nostity, stepped up to their future sovereign. 
This formal separation from all the friends and 
associations of her youth was too much for the 
poor girl; in the language of Scripture, “she 
lifted up her voice and wept.” Nor was her 
emotion unshared by many of the spectators, 
while the cannon was roaring, and the bells clash- 
ing in every steeple of Vienna, telling to a glad 
crowd that the binding ceremony had been per- 
formed. The whole assembly knelt during the 
prayers that followed. The salutes of artillery 
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were again heard, the bells again began to clash, 
as the Ze Deum was sung by the imperial musi- 
cians, in their Louis Quinze black costumes, and 
the choristers of the chapel. The solemn bene- 
diction closed the ceremony; the cardinal de- 
scended from the altar; the procession left the 
church in the same order as it entered it, except 
that the bride walked with her husband, the 
Queen with the Emperor, and the Empress with 
the King. Then again the old church flashed as 
the light fell on the Austrian Guard in crimson 
and gold, on the leopard-skin pelisses and glit- 
tering clasps of the Hungarian Guard, on heralds- 
at-arms with their silver trumpets, on black and 
red helmets of the gens-d’armes, on the pikes of 
the halberdiers. This imperial and royal splen- 
dor, these robes of white and azure and crimson, 
these dalmatics and chasubles sparkling and flash- 
ing, these uniforms with golden aiguillettes, these 
theatrical liveries, this mass of lace, satin, and 
metallic embroidery, passed away before the eyes 
of the dazzled spectator like a celestial vision. 
The presents to the affianced pair were numer- 
ous and of inestimable value. The nobles of 





Austria gave the Archduke an album costing 





150,000 florins, containing water-color drawings 
of scenes in the Carpathians, executed by the 
first German artists. The city of Pesth gave the 
bride a fac-simile of the girdle of Queen Isabella 
Zapolyi, a necklace and ear-rings consisting alto- 
gether of four large rubies, three hundred opals, 
and thousands of diamonds. But most note- 
worthy of all was the gift offered by the city of 
Brussels, the priceless bridal veil, an exquisite 
illustration of which is given on page 360. It 
is a work of art which will make an epoch in 
lace. Hitherto the flowers, although artistically 
wrought, looked as if they had been cut out and 
pasted on the ground. But this veil which M. 
Sacré has produced has the flowers raised and 
small, the leaves are folded, the stems are sharp, 
light and shadow mark the outlines of the form, 
and give an impression of color. The veil is the 
largest piece of lace ever made in Brussels ; it is 
three meters and a quarter in length and three 
meters broad (say 128 inches by 118), and occu- 
pied the labor of upward of a hundred highly 
skilled work-women for four months. In the 
centre of the design is a medallion surmounted 
by flowers and garlands, and bearing the double- 
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headed eagle of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
On either side wreaths are twined around two 
smaller medallions bearing the arms of Brussels. 

The leaves in the design seem to move. The 
centre is connected by a light garland of roses, 
admirably executed, with the border. On the bor- 
der the centre is occupied by a shield bearing the 
lion of Belgium, with its motto, L’union fait la 
force. To the left are the arms of nine Austrian 
crown lands, the two-tailed lion of Bohemia, the 
eross of St. Stephen of Hungary, the snakes of 
Milan, and others; on the right, the arms of Bra- 
bant, Flanders, Hainault, and the other old prov- 
inces now united with Belgium. 





MEMORY’S SONG. 
Tur earth cast off her snowy shrouds, 
And overhead the skies 
Looked down between the soft white clouds, 
As blue as children’s eyes: 
The breath of spring was all too sweet, she said, 
Too like the spring that came ere he was dead. 


The grass began to grow that day, 
The flowers awoke from sleep, 
And round her did the sanbeams play 
Till she was fain to weep. 
The light will surely blind my eyes, she said, 
It shines so brightly still, yet he is dead. 


The buds grew glossy in the sun 
On many a leafless tree, 
The little brooks did laugh and run 
vith most melodious glee. 
O God! they make a jocund noise, she said ; 
All things forget him now that he is dead. 


The wind had from the almond flung 
Red blossoms round her feet, 
On hazel boughs the catkins hung, 
The willow blooms grew sweet. 
Palm willows, fragrant with the spring, she said; 
He always found the first; but he is dead. 


Right golden was the crocus flame, 
And, touched with purest green, 
The small white flower of stainless name 
Above the ground was seen. 
He used to love the white and gold, she said; 
The snow-drops come again, and he is dead. 


I would not wish him back, she cried, 
In this dark world of pain; 
For him the joys of life abide, 
For me its griefs remain. 
I would not wish him back again, she said, 
But spring is hard to bear now he is dead. 





EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT EMBROID- 
ERY Af SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


\ E lately attended the private view, at the 

Royal School of Art, of the exhibition of old 
needle-work, This is the second which has been 
held in the rooms of the Royal School, and the 
third which has been inaugurated by the Princess 
Christian and the ladies who have taken so much 
interest—and to so good purpose—in the revival of 
an art which had almost died out in England at the 
beginning of the present century. Since 1873, the 
date of the first of these exhibitions, great strides 
have been made in the knowledge of the old work 
and the practice of the new. This present exhibi- 
tion is chronologically arranged, and is interesting 
to the archwologist as well as to the decorator 
and needle-woman, for one can trace the history of 
English embroidery step by step from the twelfth 
to the eighteenth century, and follow the intro- 
duction of various foreign stitches and styles, 
generally traceable to the influence of foreign 
princesses, who brought their native fashions of 
needle-work into their new country on their mar- 
riage. Thus the work executed by Catherine of 
Aragon and her ladies is little less than a copy 
of Spanish stitches and patterns, and that of 
Mary Tudor is more or less of the same descrip- 
tion; while Mary Stuart, lover of France as she 
was, introduced into her work, which set the fash- 
ion of the day, the characteristics of the needle- 
work of the country she loved so well. There is 
in the exhibition one piece of embroidery partly 
executed by this unfortunate lady when a prison- 
er in Sheffield Castle. There are also some in- 
teresting relics of needle-work ascribed to Queen 
Eliz» beth—a vide-poche and small cushion, both 
Italian in character, which, with some other small 
matters, were left behind her at Ashridge when 
she left it so suddenly for Hatfield House. These 
things were lent to the exhibition by Earl Brown- 
low, the present possessor of Ashridge. 

To begin our description properly, we shall start 
with the earliest authentic English work in the 
exhibition. These are fragments of the vest- 
ments of Stephen, Bishop of Blois, and of Wal- 
ter de Cantilupe, who died respectively in 1236 
and 1266. These crisp brown fragments of em- 
broidery, in which the design is still easily traced, 
and the gold in places almost brilliant, are -por- 
tions of their burial robes, and look not unlike 
the relics of Pompeii preserved in the Naples 
Museum. These are loaned by the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster. The fragments taken 
from the coffin of the Bishop De Blois are red (?) 
silk, embroidered in gold thread with effigies of 
crowned and sceptred kings in convoluting 
scroll. Those from the tomb of De Cantilupe, 
who lived 1236 to 1266, are of woven material 
embroidered in gold thread. In the same case 
there are two small but beautiful specimens of 
the opus Anglicanum, the style which we have 
already alluded to in “ Needle-work Stitches,” and 
which was invented by Englishwomen in the thir- 
teenth century, and carried to such perfection as 
to render their embroideries of enormous value, 
and cause them to be sought for from all quar- 
ters of Western Europe. There is also a chasu- 
ble of blue silk (originally green), with branched 
pattern in gold thread, and compartments con- 
taining various Scriptural figures in gold and sil- 
ver thread. The silk is Sicilian, early thirteenth 
century ; the orphreys English, about 1290. This 
is said to have belonged to Margaret de Clare, 
wife of Edmund Plantagenet, Earl of Cornwail, 
nephew of Henry IIL, and is lent by the South 
Kensington Museum. Of the fourteenth century 
there is a piece of French work, yellow fleurs-de- 
lis in silk on dark blue linen ground; a piece, 








thought to be English, of violet and yellow silk 
and gold on linen, the pattern of interlacing 
squares called “strap-work”’ ; in the spaces are the 
armorial bearings of England and other blazons 
rudely worked. These are both from the South 
Kensington Museum. The back and front of a 
chasuble with orphrey, containing six panels, of six 
figures worked in opus plumarium and opus An- 
glicanum, with a background of gold couching, 
dates from the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and is lent by Cyril Flower, Esq., M.P. 

Of the fifteenth century there are sixteen speci- 
mens, chiefly chasubles, dalmatics, copes, altar 
cloths, and palls. A pall of red velvet and cloth 
of gold, in pomegranate pattern, has a border of 
dark purple velvet with applications of shields, 
and groups of figures whose costumes are worked 
chiefly in gold threads, whipped with colored silks. 
This is the property of the rector of Dunstable. 
A cope of red velvet and gold tissue of pome- 
granate pattern has the hood embroidered with 
the raising of Lazarus, and on the orphreys are 
depicted events from the New Testament, Stitch- 
es, opus plumarium, gold thread couchings, and 
laid embroidery. Lent by the Principal of Stoney- 
hurst College. Another pall of cloth of gold and 
purple velvet, with pomegranate design, was lent 
by the Most Worshipful the Vintners’ Company. 
The border of purple velvet has applications of 
embroidery in various stitches, the designs repre- 
senting heraldic shields, bunches of grapes and 
leaves, groups of Virgin with dead Christ, and of 
Death digging ; at one end of the pall is a repre- 


sentation of St. Martin sharing his coat with a 


beggar, and at the other the same subject with 
St. Martin represented in full canonicals as Bish- 
op of Tours. On both the above palls the gold 
work is as fresh as if only worked a few years 
ago. One chasuble of the same date (fifteenth 
century), with ground of crimson velvet, powder- 
ed with angels in gold thread, and having or- 
phreys embroidered with saints under canopies, 
was found behind the wainscot of a house near 
Bath. All down one side of the room, in low 
glass cases, is an interesting collection of small 
specimens of English needle-work—caps, jackets, 
capes, and hoods—lent by Lord Middleton. Many 
are of so-called Spanish work in black silk on 
white linen, of the time of Henry VIII. and Mary 
Tudor. The only modern work exhibited are 
two specimens in this case of Spanish work done 
by the Royal School, and placed here to show in 
what perfection they are able to revive the old 
work and stitches. Here are also some curious 
and amusing samplers with quaint little signa- 
tures and age, and the date of completion, the 
latter now rendering them valuable. By-the-way, 
we would suggest that a date should always be 
added to good needle-work, as being of incalcu- 
lable advantage to future generations, now that 
needle-work is no longer a mere pastime, but is 
raised once more to the dignity of an art, and as 
such will not be discarded at the call of fashion. 
In these cases are also some beautiful examples 
of quilted patterns on linen, with embroidery in 
colored silks added. One coverlet.and pillows, 
lent by the Countess of Caledon, of quilted work 
with yellow silk embroideries, is specially worthy 
of notice for beauty of design and delicacy of ex- 
ecution, 

There are in one case a Bible and Prayer-book 
in red velvet covers, richly embroidered with gold 
and silver thread in relief, with the royal arms, 
rose and thistle and C. R., dated 1633 and 1634, 
and an exquisitely worked likeness of Charles L, 
dated 1630, all three of which were presented by 
the unfortunate monarch to the Berkeley family ; 
they are lent by Lady Catherine Berkeley. Be- 
neath this case hangs an altar cloth of Sicilian 
embroidery, in which scroll-work of coral beads 
has been introduced with good effect. 

There are many good specimens of the coarse 
crewel-work on twilled linen which was executed 
in such enormous quantities during the reigns of 
James I. and James II., and there are many speci- 
mens of tent-stitch silk-work on canvas, chiefly 
portraying groups of figures and domestic sub- 
jects, more curious than beautiful. 

Three hangings, one of straw-colored silk on 
blue linen, one of blue silk worked with pale yel- 
low silk in scroll-work, and one of red silk em- 
broidered with white, blue, and green silk in 
scrolls, are most beautiful specimens; they are 
of hand chain stitch (not tambour), and are Ital- 
ian in sentiment and design, though the commit- 
tee who have had the classifying of the speci- 
mens, and the members of which have made a 
special study of ancient needle-work and its styles, 
have decided them to have been worked in Eng- 
land, though undoubtedly under Italian influence, 
the true Italian embroidery of the seventeenth 
century being generally worked in “laid” stitch 
or couching. 

A very fine bed-hanging, belonging to the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, closely worked in colored 
silks and silver thread, is noticeable from the 
beauty of coloring—the lovely old soft purples, 
greens, blues, reds, and yellows. It is also in- 
teresting from the fact that a portion of it has 
been restored by the Royal School with so much 
success that it is impossible to distinguish the new 
stitches from the old, except that the silver thread 
is a little fresher. An old Chinese quilt of sin- 
gular beauty has been altogether restored and 
transferred to a new white satin ground, hav- 
ing been sent in no less than twenty-seven 
ragged fragments. This kind of work not only 
shows the skill of the modern embroiderers, but 
also the everlasting nature of really good work, 
which, after two or three centuries, is still per- 
fect, and in some cases more beautiful than when 
new. Of such a description are some fine crewel 
curtains lent by the Countess of Dartmouth. 

There are several embroidered silk and satin 
dresses, one of which of grayish-white silk, em- 
broidered with large flowers, houses, and trees 
in colored floss silks and gold thread, with gold- 
lace trimmings and chenille tassels, might for 
been worn by Beatrix Esmond, and some exqui- 





sitely worked silk and satin waistcoats and coats ; 
some are embroidered with silk and spangles, and 
even with small pieces of colored glass ; others with 
chenille and silks, with silk and insertions of net, 
and with feathers and silks. Some are of white 
linen elaborately quilted in floral designs ; others 
are of piqué, with white thread embroidery in 
lace stitches, One of cream satin, richly embroid- 
ered in gold and silver thread, and jewelled with 
amethysts and crystals, and another suit of white 
and silver on black cut velvet, cause one to long 
for a revival of the old dresses as well as the old 
work, 

There is a great deal of rare old Italian, Span- 
ish, French, and German work exhibited for pur- 
poses of comparison. Among these a piece of 
diapered woven cloth, with plain woven blue 
bands, and embroidered bands of inscriptions and 
lions, done in a darning stitch with a long nee- 
dle (opus pectineum)—lItalian of the fifteenth cen- 
tury—is a work which is now being revived by the 
Royal School. 

There is also a special exhibit in rooms belong- 
ing to the school of ancient Japanese and Chinese 
embroideries. These are loaned by various per- 
sons of rank, and are shown in connection with a 
veritable Japanese house exhibited by Lazenby 
Liberty & Co., of Regent Street, the great Eng- 
lish Oriental warehouse. The house is, in truth, 
only a section of a complete house, being one 
room, the guest chamber, called the “ cha-jasuki.” 

In ordinary Japanese houses there are five oth- 
er rooms, viz., the reception and family living- 
room, the anteroom, the passageway or hall (gen- 
erally decorated with armor and weapons), the of- 
ficial waiting-room, and the office for transaction 
of all business matters. The whole structure is 
raised some few feet on a platform ascended by 
a few steps, and is inclosed by amado—literally 
“rain doors”—being strong outer sliding shutters, 
which are pushed aside during the day. Within 
these are the shoji, or sliding screens, with panels 
of semi-transparent paper, which take the place 
of windows in Japan. The floor is covered with 
tatami, or house mats, which are made the same 
size in every house in Japan—five feet nine inches 
by three feet. In fact, one orders a house built 
for so many mats, instead of giving length and 
breadth in feet. These mats are wonderfully 
elastic, being in reality two mats, with a quantity 
of straw laid between, and pressed as tightly as 
possible. In the middle of the room stood the 
tobako box, or tray, with charcoal pot and ash 
pot, used by tobacco-smokers, and the Aibachi, or 
charcoal brazier ; also an audon, or lantern hang- 
ing inside a tripod of bamboo three feet high ; this 
is the only light ever used. The walls were fu- 
suma, or sliding screens of paper, covered with 
rich decorations ; and we thought of Miss Bird’s 
trials, and how the people in the next room to 
her used to make holes with their fingers in such 
screens, and peep through. Between the ceiling, 
which is of beautifully fitting panels of wood, and 
these screens is a frieze of open-work carved 
wood, not only pretty, but useful as a ventilator ; 
and at the back, the top of one so-called window 
opening on a garden is also of this rare wood- 
carving. The alcove for holding the one long 
kakemono, or painted scroll, which is admitted 
into the room, and changed every now and then; 
the shinto shrine shelf for holding the household 
gods, always placed in an eastern direction; and 
the tree trunk, about six inches in diameter, with 
the bark left on, which passes through every 
house, being intended, the young Japanese in at- 
tendance told us, to act as a lightning-rod (!)— 
were all in their legitimate places. The roof is 
of interlaced strips of wood, perfectly rain-proof, 
and sloping down over the broad platform out- 
side the door. Altogether we can imagine noth- 
ing more picturesque and comfortable, as well as 
novel, than this wooden house, and Liberty pro- 
poses to import them for summer-houses.. As 
they are no dearer than those of European man- 
ufacture, they are doubtless destined to be great 
favorites at watering-places and country-seats. 





THE CASE OF MISS PALMYRA. 


OT long since there came a time in the do- 
mestic economy of No. 79 High Street, 
when, as Mrs. Ross expressed it, “a growing 
want had finally forced itself to be called an im- 
perative necessity.” Mrs, Bridget O’Toole had 
complained. and was complaining - continually, 
and as that model cook had-rarely given voice to 
causeless murmur, Mrs. Ross’s decision that the 
desired help should be secured was not apparent- 
ly taken too soon. 

So, by a then seeming most fortunate chance, 
Palmyra was directly after heard of, and wel- 
comed into our service. Her appearance at No. 
79 was simultaneous with that of Buttons across 
the way at Mrs, Shaw’s, but it was not with in- 
tent. The most illiberal person in the neigh- 
borhood, Buttons himself, never openly asserted 
(though what he might have thought is quite an- 
other matter) that having in some surreptitious 
way learned of his, Buttons’s, expected appear- 
ance as an attachment to Mrs, Shaw’s bell-pull, we 
had obtained comely Palmyra in rivalry. “She 
is really very handsome,” had said that dashing 
young matron who stood in relation to us as that 
“most fortunate chance.” But if her comeli- 
ness soothed envious swellings of the brass-gar- 
nished bosom of Buttons and sealed his lips, it 
was not a power that could have so affected Mrs. 
Shaw ; and she—mark this !—was among the ear- 
liest to congratulate us on our possession. 

Though it will be admitted. in due time that 
Palmyra, being “a thing of beauty,” was not “a 
joy forever,” yet she was to us & necessity and 
not a vain ostentation. Let none, therefore, be 
disposed hastily to infer otherwise, and declare 
that as but an appendage to base pride she be- 
came a most righteous judgment, 

Palmyra was so highly warranted and warmly 
praised by our intimate friend the young matron 





before mentioned, that we said in our minds, 
“This is a paragon,” though we had never hoped 
to see one. We were, in fact, so charmed by the 
picture drawn of Palmyra that prudence was not 
allowed to inquire for such a possible thing as a 
fault. “Of a good family, thoroughly trained 
in her duties, active in the discharge of them, 
and really very handsome,” said our temptress, 
gayly, as she sketched the general outlines before 
proceeding to dwell at length on the details. 
However, as the representative of a much ridi- 
culed minority of one, it is claimed as a privilege 
to say that Palmyra’s sins of omission were few. 
To the very last she performed every service ex- 

of her with a celerity and efficiency that 
went far to mitigate the enormity of her commis- 
sions with the proud majority of No. 79, namely, 
Mrs. Ross, Miss Lilith our sister, Annie Luck- 
scheiter, called Annie Lu for brevity, Mrs. B. 
O'Toole, and Mrs. O’Toole’s successor. 

So Palmyra came; and our immediate impres- 
sion was that our great gratitude to her sponsor 
ought to take the shape of something elegant 
and substantial. Annie Lu’s heart was captured 
at once. Mrs. O’Toole, whose judgment could be 
slow when she willed it, took twenty-four hours 
to form the opinion that, “She'll do very well, 
mum, whin she’s a bit more used to the place.” 

At the end of the third day Mrs. O'Toole ac- 
knowledged that she too had yielded to the charm 
when she admitted that Palmyra was “almost as 
good as our Pattie.” 

“ Pattie?” 

“Tt’s not loikely, sur” (a sigh), “that ye re- 
mimber Pattie.” 

I knew that Mrs. O’Toole had suffered many 
bereavements, having trodden a rather thorny 
domestic path through life, but never before had 
she spoken of Pattie. 

“ Pattie?” said Miss Lilith, when’ the incident 
was repeated by me. “ Yes, I remember Pattie. 
She was a beauty too, and I believe some scamp 
ran off with her.” 

“Well,” said Mrs.*Ross, with considerable en- 
ergy, “no scamp shall run off with Palmyra if I 
can prevent it.” 

Our friends and acquaintances seemed to feel 
in duty bound to repeatedly congratulate us on 
our new possession. ‘“ Has Palmyra any relatives 
who can be got for money, or for money and love 
combined ?” became an often formulated ques- 
tion. They were not rash enough, of course, to 
expect that two families could at the same time 
be so fortunately blessed. They did not useless- 
ly aspire to possess second Palmyras, but humbly 
confessed that a fraction of a Palmyra, so to 
speak, would be a treasure. Mrs, Shaw, though 
having Buttons, went down to as small a frac- 
tion as a fourth, which, to be frank, was a great 
deal for Mrs. Shaw to say. But Palmyra had no 
near living relatives who were young.” Three 
sisters and a brother at one fell stroke had per- 
ished in a watery grave in the Hudson River, and 
the poor orphan stood without a possible rival in 
her own family at least. 

A week or more passed while Palmyra’s light 
steps went about the house with as much regu- 
larity and attentiveness to duty as a young house- 
keeper could wish, and her name was never 
mentioned save with praise. To be sure, there 
were heard at times rather livelier sounds in the 
immediate regions of the kitchen than had for- 
merly been the case ; but as they never exceeded 
the bounds of decent moderation, we were glad 
to learn that it was possible for Annie Lu and 
O’Toole both to laugh at the same time. 

But a martyr in the shape of a milkman soon 
brought out Palmyra’s latent propensities. He 
is now freely admitted to have been a martyr, 
yet at the time he was regarded as the evil being 
who had brought discord into our paradise. A 
report of the moving incident did not come to us 
at once, though we had begun to strongly suspi- 
cion that O’Toole was becoming less amiable to 
Palmyra. 

Mrs. Ross was looking over the just rendered 
milk bill one night, when this item claimed her 
attention for some reason; “ May 26. To three 
quarts of cream.” 

“ Did we use three quarts of cream on the 26th 
of last month ?” 

Annie Lu, to whom the question was addressed, 
promptly denied any such liberal purchase of 
fresh cream on that particular morning. |“ He 
wants to charge you, ma’am, for the cream he 
upset that morning in the outer kitchen.” Then 
it appeared that Annie Lu had been waiting the 
time when she would be needed to stand forth as 
Palmyra’s advocate. And right here let me say 
that, after myself, Annie Lu was Palmyra’s last 
and most constant friend. “It was just this way, 
ma’am,” explained Annie Lu: “he stood his 
cream can down in the outer kitchen, and when 
he went to go away, the cream was all spilled on 
the floor. Then he charged that Palmyra had 
been helping herself to his cream, and upset the 
can on the floor to cover her stealings. Just as 
if Palmyra would do such a thing! But it’s be- 
tween us, ma’am, that if Mrs. O’Toole wasn’t a 
widow, somebody wouldn’t have been trying to be 
so gallant, and backed away from a broom against 
his cream can.” 

The simple fact that Palmyra was fond of 
fresh cream, but not of the milkman, and had 
been seen in the kitchen but a few moments be- 
fore the accident (?), was all the evidence the 
charge rested upon. Mrs. O0’Toole took the milk- 
man’s side of the question, as was to be expected 
after the little incident of the broom had been 
hinted at, but she failed to do more than damage 
his cause, and Palmyra was honorably acquitted. 
Mrs. Ross drew a firm pencil line through that 
item of the milk bill. Palmyra had looked and 
acted innocence itself when the charge was be- 
ing diseussed, but we had not then learned how 
deceitful was the manner of Palmyra. I could 
not, however, aftord to lose sucha cook as O'Toole 
for the price of three quarts of cream, and quick- 
ly decided on a little diplomatic move for peace’ 
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sake. The nature of that sacrifice may be in- 
ferred from the fact that when on the next day 
but one Mrs. Ross sent Annie Lu with the money, 
the amorous milkman made but a mild objection 
to his diminished bill. 

Mrs. Ross, believing that the cause of right 
had triumphed, then worked, but vainly, to re- 
move O’Toole’s growing objections to Palmyra. 
The latter never complained, seeming well con- 
vinced of an ability to take care of herself with- 
out boasting; and how the feud grew could only 
be learned in part from Annie Lu. But grow it 
must and did. While Palmyra continued to hold 
her high place in our regard, O’Toole’s coffee be- 
gan to be frequently thick, her steaks burned, 
her bread was heavy, and so forth. 

Rather late one evening, some time after 
O'Toole had been heard to go up to her room, we 
were startled by a descending howl of anguish 
and fear, immediately followed by a bumping, 
creaking sound, as though some animated weight 
was coming down the different front staircases, 
at from five to seven steps at a leap. In another 
instant a white-arrayed figure, with streaming 
hair, stood in our midst in the hallway, and 
though the eyes rolled wildly, and the face was 
blanched with abject terror, the voice of Mrs. 
O'Toole, hysterical as it was, could not be mis- 
taken, 

“Mercy! Bridget, what is it?” 

“Ouch ! it’s all but murdhered I am. Oowa! 
oowa! But I know, mum, it’s not your own 
shweet self ’t ll be askin’ a pore crachure to be 
kilt intirely by that Palmyra, And Ill never 
slape another wink under the roof where she is, 
so help me! QOowa! oowa!” 

“Palmyra? What—” 

“T was jist a-turnin’ out me loight, mum, whin 
she jumps out from behind the dure, lookin’ for 
all the wurrld loike a witch, wid her eyes a-glarin’, 
her mouth spittin’ fire, and hissin’ loike snakes.” 

“Could Palmyra possibly have done such a 
thing ?” we silently questioned each other with 
our eyes. 

By this time Annie Lu had come from the 
kitchen. Having heard of Palmyra’s alleged 
enormity, she cast a look of withering contempt 
at the terrified O’Toole, and then quickly and si- 
lently returned kitchenward, evidently bent on 
some purpose. Ina few seconds she re-appeared, 
but bringing with her Palmyra, whose usually 
bright eyes looked dull and sleepy. 

“T was almost sure, ma’am,” said Annie Lu, 
triumphant, “ that Palmyra was still in the outer 
kitchen. And there, sure enough, she was, sound 
asleep in a chair, as innocent of frightening any 
one as yourself.” 

“I'd swear to it, mum, in open court,” protest- 
ed O'Toole. 

A few moments later, “the head of the house” 
found himself called upon to interpose, and re- 
peat a peremptory command that there should be 
a truce for that night, lest the neighbors should 
imagine that his usual decorous help were re- 
hearsing “ Donnybrook Fair.” Annie Lu, in her 
zealous defense of Palmyra, had dropped a broad 
hint that somebody’s witch was not unconnected 
with “ bitters.” 

“Tf yez. rather kape that nasty, deceitful thing, 
and that other lyin’, tow-headed, foreigner thing, 
it’s not the loikes of me ’t ’Il be stoppin’ wid yez 
—there !” was the parting shot from O’Toole that 
was sent down stairs as she re-ascended. 

In face of the seemingly unquestionable alibi, 
this new charge against Palmyra appeared more 
baseless than the former one, and we could see 
no reason to believe her to be even an amateur 
witch. And although O’Toole was known to be 
under a self-regulated course of treatment by 
“ bitters,” we had never been given reason to be- 
lieve that the dose was ever increased above that 
recommended “ for an adult.” 

The next morning O’Toole rose not so much in 
apparent anger as with an inexorable determina- 
tion to part from us. We had broken her heart. 
She could not be appeased nor reconciled in the 
least. It is doubtful if an offer to have Palmy- 
ra immediately burned in the yard as a witch, 
and Annie Lu as a defaming heretic, would have 
brought more than a faint ray of comfort to 
O’Toole’s outraged soul. It is but justice to say, 
however, that she offered to stop until a success- 
or could be secured, but fate must give another 
stab at her bleeding heart. Annie Lu knew of a 
country-woman of approved skill who could come 
at once. Then Mrs. B. O’Toole forever shook the 
dust of our household from her feet; but my sac- 
rifice in that little matter of the cream had not 
been quite in vain. While Mrs, Ross and Miss 
Lilith were granted but a frigid courtesy at part- 
ing, “ Misther” was pronounced “‘a rale gintle- 
man sure”—a speech that was merrily repeated 
to me as sarcastic eulogy. Palmyra’s exultation 
in O’Toole’s departure was done in such a deep, 
quiet way that the most astute person would have 
been compelled to deny that she entertained any 
such a feeling. 

Mrs. Petrie, another widow, but a younger one, 
proved a worthy successor of our late witch-seer 
cook. Doubtless Mrs. Petrie, feeling that she 
was indirectly under obligations to Palmyra, was 
disposed to be conciliatory. At all events, they 
began very friendly, and a complete day of peace 
again reigned at No, 79. 

- All this time Mrs. Ross had not been unmind- 
ful of “scamps,” Buttons, across the way, had 
not the mien of a formidable “scamp,” and his 
attentions had been openly resented by Palmyra ; 
but after Buttons had been seen hanging about 
the back alley at about dusk, Mrs. Ross, by a word 
through Mrs. Shaw, effectually crushed any design 
from that quarter. It was then the bloody- 
aproned -butcher-boy who was thought to be a 
ible “scamp,” a youth before whom, at his 

fst appearance, dainty Palmyra had fled in dis- 
may; but at the same time Miss Palmyra was 
thought to be not without a share of coquetry. 
The next victim to Mrs. Ross’s suspicions was a 
dapper grocer clerk, who baited his open admira- 





tion for Palmyra with pea-nuts and raisins, and 
it was thought, too, at his employer’s expense. 
In this case Mrs. Ross was undoubtedly unjust, 
for, having made some casual inquiries in regard 
to the young man, it was learned that he was a 
hard-working, honorable fellow. To this, Annie 
Lu added her belief that he had an eye for the 
buxom Mrs. Petrie. But Mrs. Ross, not to be 
convinced, began to take the precaution to have 
Palmyra in another part of the house when the 
grocer clerk was expected. Palmyra was very 
fond of the plebeian pea-nut, and to show Mrs. 
Ross’s nice sense of duty, lest in stopping the 
supply of pea-nuts she had cut off an innocent 
pleasure, she began to carry home paper bags of 
roasted pea-nuts. Yet in glaring inconsistency 
with this example was Mrs. Ross’s gentle but firm 
request one night that she wished I wouldn’t 
bring home any more pea-nuts. 

One evening, after supper, Mrs. Ross took a 
seat on one side of my chair, and Miss Lilith on 
the other, having previously made sure that all 
the room doors were closed—a sure sign that 
some confidence of grave importance was about 
to be extended to me. 

“We have reason to think,” began Mrs. Ross, 
“that Mrs.—” 

“Miss,” interrupted Miss Lilith, in gentle an- 
tagonism. 

“ Well, then, somebody,” continued Mrs. Ross, 
smiling in spite of her severity of expression— 
“somebody, a Mrs. or a Miss, in this house, we 
have reason to think, is not honest.” 

“T'll vouch it wasn’t a Miss—not faithful An- 
nie Lu?” 

“No, not Annie Lu, but Palmyra,” rejoined 
Miss Lilith. 

“Palmyra? nonsense !” 

“ Please, less loudly,” requested Mrs. Ross. “I 
don’t believe the missing articles could have been 
taken by Palmyra, though sister insists upon it.” 

“I know she makes free with my bonbons,” 
said Miss Lilith; “and it’s not a week since I 
caught her coming from my room with a pair of 
my kid gloves. It was by mere chance that I 
caught sight of one end of them.” 

“T ate your bonbons,” retorted Mrs. Ross ; “and, 
as I pointed out at the time, the explanation that 
Palmyra had just picked the gloves up from off 
the floor was a highly probable one. But even 
admitting that she did take many of the missing 
little articles—though what she does with them 
would still be a mystery—it doesn’t explain how 
Mrs. Petrie should be wearing an unmistakable 
lace scarf of mine, which she says was given to 
her as a present by a young man.” 

When this confidence was extended to Annie 
Lu, that faithful friend of Palmyra’s vainly plead- 
ed with Miss Lilith, even at the expense of her 
own compatriot. Palmyra had fallen from Miss 
Lilith’s good opinion, never to be restored, and 
later she referred to her well-grounded suspicions 
not without raillery at our unsophisticated trust- 
ing natures, 

While the lace searf episode was still unex- 
plained, an “honest lad” brought to Mrs. Ross at 
the door a trifle of a ribbon, with a gold pin at- 
tached to one end, and he explained that he had 
seen Palmyra drop it in the alley. 

“Probably as she was going to the pawnbro- 
ker’s,” suggested Miss Lilith. 

But then, with a suspicious coincidence, the 
grocer clerk soon after appeared, and when Mrs. 
Petrie had brought him into Mrs. Ross’s pres- 
ence, he explained that he had picked up the lace 
searf in the alley, and finding no owner, had pre- 
sented it to Mrs. Petrie. 

Mrs. Ross assured them that she was perfectly 
satisfied with the statement, and I hope she was ; 
but Annie Lu and myself quietly scoffed at the 
“honest lad,” the grocer clerk, and Mrs. Petrie 
as three undoubted confederates, who would stop 
at nothing to utterly ruin gentle Palmyra’s char- 
acter. Mrs. Ross too, it proved, had determined 
in her mind that Palmyra was a thief, but went 
on trusting her, keeping at the same time a strict 
watch, 

Even if perfectly guiltless, Palmyra could not 
have but noticed how differently she was treated 
by a majority of the household, and it did seem 
that in consequence she was beginning to make 
reprisals, So, when Miss Lilith’s handsome bon- 
bonniére was found on the floor, broken, Palmyra 
could not save herself from the charge and pen- 
alty. Mrs. Petrie was then treated to a repeti- 
tion of O’Toole’s witch-seeing. But the unterri- 
fied Petrie, without uttering a murmur of alarm, 
beat Palmyra out of her room, and the next day 
showed some scratches received in the tussle. In 
sorrow, Mrs. Ross duly punished this no longer 
doubtful -trick of Palmyra’s, though Annie Lu 
vainly begged for mercy. 

“Something must be done with Palmyra; I 
can’t and won’t be bothered and plagued with 
her any longer,” was the sweeping confession that 
Mrs. Ross was goaded to make to me one night. 

“Let’s send her to the Juvenile Reformatory 
School,” I suggested; “we are solely responsi- 
ble for her.” 

Mrs. Ross rose impatiently and left the room, 
making some remark about leaving me to my 
levity. As if there was any levity in referring, 
with my intent, to that institution at such a mo- 
ment, however much Mrs. Ross disliked to. so 
part with Palmyra. But it afterward proved 
that Mrs. Ross was suffering from a headache, 
and a headache will cover a multitude of quick 
words. And it was a woman’s “no” that meant 
“yes,” as will quickly appear. c 

The next evening on returning home it was to 
find that Palmyra had lost her last friend, Annie 
Lu, unless I would still befriend her after hear- 
ing of her basest ingratitude. It seemed that 
Mrs. Ross had placed two ten-dollar notes to- 
gether with a bill on the library table, and leav- 
ing the room but for a moment, returned to find 


‘one of the notes missing. Before Palmyra, in- 


stantly suspicioned, could be inquired for, Annie 


Lu, flushed but sobbing, brought the cool culprit 





into the room, having caught her in the act of 
carrying the money into her, Annie Lu’s, closet. 
A worse case of perfidy certainly could not be 
imagined. 

Then Palmyra’s days of grace were pronounced 
numbered. The following early afternoon I re- 
turned home musing on the responsibility, and 
the possible effect of the determination that had 
been finally taken in regard to Palmyra; and 
there found that ungrateful orphan made ready 
to be taken away. Though she was about to 
leave a pleasant home and well-wishing friends, 
who had praised and petted her as few persons 
who had ever crossed our threshold had been 
praised and petted, she uttered not a murmur of 
regret or a sigh of remorse. She turned her 
face from Mrs. Ross’s to Miss Lilith’s with an 
undiminished placidity of expression ; gazed with- 
out as much as a wink at patient Annie Lu, whose 
eyes were dimmed with tears; while Mrs. Petrie, 
willing to forget what she might have suffered 
on account of that lace scarf, was totally ig- 
nored. Mrs. Ross and Miss Lilith turned from 
her in mute sorrow—they were afraid to trust 
their voices; and the door of No. 79 was closed 
upon its hinges by myself with an unintentional 
bang, as though calling all High Street to witness 
Palmyra’s disgrace. If you know how far out of 
the city proper the buildings of the Juvenile Re- 
formatory School stand, you can easily imagine 
that it was dark before the street cars landed us 
in their vicinity. Then— But no matter. 

I breathed freer as I turned my solitary steps 
toward the house of that before-mentioned young 
matron, where Mrs. Ross and sister had arranged 
to meet me and take supper. At about half past 
ten we arrived home, and the first object, stand- 
ing in the middle of the hallway, that met our 
astonished view, was Palmyra. And a Palmyra 
looking as innocent and forgiving as though, be- 
ing an excellent cat for mousing, we had never 
wished to be rid of, nor had tried to lose her. 





BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


HE following chapter on an ever-interesting 

topic, which will be succeeded by others from 
the same source, is extracted from a very useful 
little volume, Beauty im Dress, by the artist Miss 
Oakey, which will shortly be published by Harper 
& Brothers. Speaking both from an artistic and 
a practical starid-point, the author gives valuable 
advice to persons of various types what to wear 
and what to avoid, and furnishes excellent sug- 
gestions in regard to the colors, style, and ar- 
rangement of the various articles of dress that 
compose a lady’s wardrobe which are most like- 
ly to suit each individual figure and complexion. 
This advice is designed for all kinds and condi- 
tions, for the wearers of cottons as well as of 
velvets, and can not fail to be of real use to all 
who seek to dress becomingly ; 


COLOR. 

Types of Color.—Following out one or other Direction 
in a Compound Color.—Choice of Direction.—Red- 
haired Type.—Venetian Ladies.—Contrast of Blue 
to be avoided.—Variations of Red-haired Type.—Its 
Treatment with Blue Eyes.—Example of Fabric with 
Different Colored Spots.—Transparent Blue Eye.— 
Principles that apply to all with Red Hair.—Table 
of Colors to be Chosen and Avoided.—Pink, with 
Brown Eyes.—Advice to the Blue-eyed.—To the 
Gray and Green eyed.—To the Brown-eyed.—A 
Woman and her Past.—Each Age its own Beauty.— 
Changes in Complexion and Color.—Wisdom in suit- 
ing the Style of Dress to the Age.—A fine Throat.— 
Dressing on a Delusion.—The Sandy-haired.—The 
Variety afforded by Black and White. 

To begin with the matter of color (which, given 
the sense for it, is easier to attain than perfect 
form in dress), we may easily divide people into 
types or classes of color, and define the colors to 
be avoided or chosen for each. 

Of course the variations upon any type are 
more frequent than the pure type, and in many 
cases the variations are so subtle that an exact 
prescription of color is not possible without see- 
ing the patient. Yet such suggestions as we 
make for the various types may well serve to set 
intelligent people thinking in the right direction. 

Some people have many possibilities of form 
and color, any of which may be developed by 
special treatment; but most people have some 
one possibility, which can not be improved upon, 
and the dress that most sets this forth shows 
them to the greatest advantage. 

As an example, let us take a color that is a 
compound, as purple, which is made of blue and 
red. One may harmonize it with either red or 
blue, carrying it through the proper gradations, 
and either choice may be equally good; so cer- 
tain women may be dressed in colors that em- 
phasize their pallor or their color, or one or an- 
other tint in their composition, equally well, while 
with others there is no choice: that which is best 
is not open to argument, it is an indisputable fact, 
if one has the taste to recognize it. 

Until very lately, the red-haired class has been, 
in modern times, only admired by artists ; though 
in the olden days of Venice dark-haired ladies 
used to dye their hair red to imitate their more 
fortunate sisters who were born thus-decorated. 
To-day, in. Venice, one sees sometimes the red- 
haired Italian with green or gray eyes; but more 
often one finds them in still more northern parts 
of Italy, and they are always admired. 

Red hair has been contrasted with blue cus- 
tomarily, and this is the one color that should 
never approach it. 

There are several types of the red-haired, and 
each requires a different “treatment.” Red hair 
with blue eyes must be differently managed from 
red hair with gray, or.green, or brown eyes. Very 
often the blue eyes, which are not so fortunate as 
other colors with red hair, may be neutralized by 
the color of the gown; but as soon as blue is in- 
troduced into the dress, the blue eyes count for 
twice their value, and form too strong a contrast 
with the hair. 

To assure yourself of this fact in color, take a 
fabric upon which are red, blue, and green spots 


or figures ; fasten upon it a blue ribbon, and you 
will at once see the blue spots more prominently 
than the red or green; fasten a green ribbon 
upon it, and your eye at once selects the green 
spots ; with a red ribbon the red spots tell. 

Many blue eyes are of a transparent quality, 
easily reflecting other color. A green dress will 
immediately impart some of its own tone to the 
transparent blue eye, and thus it will, to all in- 
tents and purposes, cease to be blue. The green 
must be by no means light, for a pale green is a 
very unfortunate color with really red hair, while 
the deep reds and yellows are very harmonious 
with it. One might set down the possibilities 
and impossibilities for the red-haired type as fol- 
lows, these being principles that apply to the en- 
tire race of the red-haired, whether of one varia- 
tion or another ; 


TO BE CHOSEN FOR RED HAIR. 


White, of acreamy | Olive green. | Pale yellow. 
tone. #ray-green, Gold-color. 
Black. Stone gray. Pale amber. 


Invisible green. 
Rich bottle green. | Maroon. 
Rich blue-green. Plum-color, 
Brownish-purple. | Amethyst. 


Claret-color, Dark amber. 
| Reds approach- 
ing amber. 
Brown. 


TO BE AVOIDED FOR RED HAIR. 


Blue of all shades, | Pale green. | Blue-white. 
Bright rose pink. | Scariet, or all | Blue-purple. 
All violet pinks, bright reds. ‘| Lavender. 


There is a color to be used with red hair that 
requires almost an artist to use it, when it may 
be very effective. It should be in small quanti- 
ties, and contrasted with other tones ; it is a pale 
yellowish-pink. All pinks approaching a violet 
shade are painful with red hair, but especially 
where the eyes are brown, and the complexion of 
that shell-like beauty that often accompanies this 
type. Such a pink as we have spoken of, used 
as a lining to a dull, dark amber, almost brown, 
such as one may find in velvet, or a red that is as 
dark as a dark red hollyhock, seems to repeat, as 
with a deeper note in octave, the fair bloom of 
the complexion. 

The blue-eyed women of this type do well to 
wear chiefly the greens, stone gray, and yellows, 
the creamy white, and the black. This gives 
them sufficient range, and they can not improve 
upon it. For ornaments, amber, gold, pearls, and 
yellowish lace. The gray and green eyed may 
venture further still, taking besides the browns 
and purples ; but the fortunate brown-eyed may 
run the whole gamut here set down from white 
to black, through all the colors allotted to them 
in the foregoing list; but they will find nothing 
better than the dark reds and ambers. 

Very often in dress a woman is hampered with 
her past. She does not realize that as years pass 
on, the human body changes—by no means always 
for the worse, Each age has its own beauty, and 
the wise woman recognizes this, and does not at- 
tempt to make of the present age a poor imita- 
tion of the pastone. We of the nineteenth cen- 
tury might as well go masquerading in the shapes 
and pointed shoes and long swords of the fif- 
teenth century, as a woman of forty dress as she 
did twenty years earlier. Each age has its prop- 
er use, its proper charm, its own dignity, and 
we are foolish to regret that it is not another. 

But we do not only refer to growing old; in 
passing from immaturity to maturity, the changes 
in complexion, color, and form are often very 
great, and often quite unrecognized. We find a 
woman of five-and-twenty whose hair was golden 
at the age of sixteen. The gold has deepened 
into brown, but she does not perceive it. “Blue 
is so becoming to my color of hair,” she says, 
meaning not the brown hair she actually has, but 
the golden hair she has long been accustomed to 
think of as her own, 

Nothing changes more, from age to age, than 
the complexion, and certain very delicate pink 
and white complexions are at their most charm- 
ing bloom only at twenty; yet we see countless 
women who base the color of their dress at thir- 
ty upon the flower that faded ten years before, 
or grew into a robuster bloém; and so they lose 
all the advantage of that which they have. 

Sometimes, with the rounded, soft forms of 
early girlhood, a babyish style of dress is charm- 
ing; but let the wearer beware lest she continue 
too long such a style, till it marks the lapse of 
years, and shows us rather what she has not than 
what she has. 

Perhaps one of the commonest mistakes is for 
a woman who has a fine throat to wear it too long 
uncovered. There comes an age, not easy to fix, 
as some healthy women remain yourg very long, 
when, if they be robustly made, the throat be- 
comes too muscular; and if they be plump and 
delicate, the throat loses its soft roundness, and 
becomes wrinkled and less beautiful in color. 
But the changes in color occur earlier, and are 
often no loss in beauty, only a development. The 
young girl’s red hair becomes auburn ; the golden, 
brown; the fair skin mellows; the faint pink 
flush gives way to a clear pallor; the roseate skin 
takes on a robust color; and all these changes 
demand changes in the dress. Let a woman try 
to see herself without prejudice, and not dress 
upon a delusion; nothing is more dangerous. 

The most difficult variation of the red-haired 
type to dress is the sandy-haired, with light eye- 
lashes. It often represents our most intelligent 
and quick-witted women. It is hardly ever ac- 
companied by a fine complexion, but often by a 
delicate form of the bony structure of the face, 
by fine teeth, and delicate hands and figure. 

Nothing is as good as black or white for this 
style—always a creamy white, and black, either 
solid or transparent. The ornaments should be 
amber, or gold, or jet; no color can be as good 
with this type as black or white. White lace and 
black lace give all opportunity needed for the ef- 
fect of dressiness, and the white of a creamy cash- 
mere, or of a cambric, tulle, or muslin, can give 
sufficient variety of costume with the black of vel- 
vet, of transparent grenadine, or of cashmere or 
| silk, There need be no complaint of sameness, 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 


For Lae ag n and description see 
Suppl., No. X., Figs. 48-53. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror CatLp FROM 
1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. [X., Figs. 44-47. 


INEXPENSIVE NECKLACES 

fFXHERE are many kinds of inexpensive necklaces, which are 

prized chiefly for their color and originality. Nothing surely 
can be more common than common garden peas, and yet I have 
seen them threaded in a double row, dried in the sun, and then 
lightly tinted with some green dye, the result being a necklace 
which puzzled more than one connoisseur. The marrowfat, or 
large elephant pea, is the best suited to the purpose. Then, too, 
melon seeds, dried and strung alternately with the very small gold, 
or rather gilt, beads, bought at any toy-shop, look remarkably 
pretty and original. Several rows should be worn; and it should 
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Fig. 1.—Brocape Jacket. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Ciorn Jacket. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 34-89. 


be remembered that three rows of them, worn across the head, look 
very well for young girls. The Mecca berries, green and red, are 
more difficult to procure, but they make the prettiest necklaces im- 
aginable. They are oval, hard, and bright, and so perfect in form 
that it seems almost incredible that they are only seeds. In fact 
—though I have repeatedly been informed by credible persons 
that they had bought them from pilgrims journeying from the spot 
in question—I myself, entirely in secret, hold the belief that they 
are made of lacquer, and devised for the special purpose of en- 
trapping the unwary. In any case, they are pretty in color, and 
most becoming and effective. Brahmin beads are rough, rich 
brown seeds. They look well with crimson or terra-cotta dresses. 
I have seen them mounted in silver acorn cups, and made up with 
silver oak leaves. Betel-nut beads are mottled brown and yellow ; 
ebony beads may be fancied, though there is little about them to 
touch the imagination; and sandal-wood, too, are well known. 
There is also a black composition, which comes from India, and 
is said to be made of compressed rose leaves. Other seeds and 
berries can be used in the same way. I have even seen pieces of 
various colored Indian reeds strung together, and, what is more, 
they look well. Shells, too, come in beautifully for necklaces, 
from the homely cowrie and little “soldier” shell, found in such 
abundance on every shore, to the exquisite Tasmanian shells, 
whose color varies at each movement of the wearer, but always 
looks so splendid. It is not generally known that strong acid 
will bring off the rough outside which shrouds the beauty of some 
of our common shells, and prepare them for playing a greater and 
more beautiful part as ornaments. Venetian shell necklaces have 
of late become rather common, but it is a long time since I have 
seen one of those which were once to be had in Venice, composed 
of small black scallop-shells alternating with silver ones. There 
was really something artistic about these, and the same may be said 
of the pretty little gilded or gold cockle-shells sold at Mont St. 
Michel in remembrance of the Order of St. Michael. Gold lacquer 
beads, looking like the sealing-wax with little bits of gold imprison- 
ed in it, in fashion about thirty or forty years ago, or like a coarser 
aventurine, are also very pretty; some shop-keepers call it gold- 
stone, but it is only lacquer. It is very heavy, and rather expensive. 

I often wonder why Tyrolese garnets are not more worn. They 
are very rich and brilliant in color, and often most artistically set. 
They are extremely becoming to persons with a fair complexion, 
and not expensive, especially in Saxony and Bohemia. In the 
Tyrol, too, very beautiful turquoise ornaments are sold for a trifle. 
They are made of the stones which are not considered good by 
jewellers, because not pure in color; but the green shades, which 
render them comparatively valueless, are the making of them from 
an artistic point of view. 

Imitation pearls can only receive faint commendation from me. 
Inferior garnets and turquoises may be just as beautiful as the 
best stones, and are still the work of Nature’s own hand; but when 
men blow glass beads, and fill them with wax mixed with the pearly 
essence of fishes’ scales, in order to impart that mysterious pearly 
something called water, the intent to deceive must be there, and 
the knowledge of this detracts from the pleasure we must feel in the 
undeniable success of the imitation. Blue-books inform us that 
false pearls are manufactured in France to the value of $400,000 
a year. The Roman pearls are almost prettier than the French. 
Their color is darker and smoky-looking, and the beads are more 
irregular in shape, generally having a little dent or compression in 
them. There are special shops in Rome where false pearls are to 
be bought, and it is wonderful how cheap a necklace of well-made 
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Fig. 8.—Sartor Scrr ror Boy rrom 
4 ro 9 Years o_p.—Cot Partrern, 
No. 3090; Prior 25 Cents. 

For pattern and descri oes be os aa 

mént, No. IV., Figs. 1 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror Giri 
FrroM 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Roman pearls, with a heart-shaped pendant, is. Necklaces of very 
small mother-of-pearl beads are sold in Syria, and have very much 
the same effect as real pearls. Large beads of the same kind are 
also worn; in fact, mother-of-pearl is extremely pretty, whether 
large or small, especially when linked together with silver. One of 
the strangest ‘necklaces brought from Syria consists of a number 
of very rude representations of the human hand in blue glass, all 
strung together. This comes from Hebron, and is worn to avert 
the evil-eye—indeed, almost all Eastern necklaces have amulets in 
them. Speaking of ornaments for the neck, one thing is very cer- 
tain, and that is, that, go where you will, you find people quick to 





‘v Bi Teg Potonatsk AND Trimmep Sxret.—Cur Patrern, 
; Povonatse anp Trimmep Sxtet, 25 Cents nacn. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-6. 


seize on the common objects lying about them, and turn them into 
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Fig. 4.—Ecru Poycer Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 
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articles of decoration or of merchandise. In India the natives twist up 
a golden-looking grass into chains, composed of the most carefully form- 
ed links, which, seen from a little distance, appear like gold itself. In 
Madeira your guide, while slowly toiling up hill on foot after your horse, 
plucks a hair from the poor animal’s tail, which link by link he fashions 
into a chain, exactly resembling the golden grass one you may have 
seen made in India. The African threads together his wonderful pale 
green beans, and thus gets a pretty and lasting necklace. In fact, those 
who wish for pretty things of this kind have no need to spend large sums 
of money, but had much better trust to mother-wit. One necklace I saw 


Fig. 2.—Bonnet or Roses. 


last summer on a great 
many occasions ought to 
be mentioned. On a thick 
olive’ green ribbon were 
strung as many gentlemen’s 
rings as the ribbon would 
hold, and then it was tied 
round the neck with a bow 
behind. The rings were 
very large and Valuable, 
and many of them appear- 
ed to be antiques, probably 
with a history; but still 
this bit of decoration did 
not look well, and could 
not fail to remind the be- 
holder most disagreeably 
of the lady in the Arabian 
Nights who exacted a ring 
from each of her lovers. 
It is a barbarous thing to 
make necklaces of valuable 
coins. To wear them much 
is infallibly to rub them 
smooth, and things of his- 
toric interest which have 
come down to us from an- 
tiquity ought to be handed 
down by us to our succes- 
sors in as good a state of 
preservation as that in 
which we received them. 
I have left myself no space 
to speak of agates and 
sats’-eyes, or of the supe- 
rior beauty of uncut to cut 
stones. I have not named 
the pretty crystal orna- 
ments set in silver which 
are made in Normandy, or 
the tasteful and artistic 
bijoux Bressants. Berlin 
iron-work, dark Russian 
silver, Whitby jet, enamel, 
filigree-work, tinted and not 
tinted, Danish and Floren- 
tine silver, have perforce 
been ~omitted. Beetles’ 
wings and “St. Iona’s holy 
stones” have received nev- 
er a word; but I must just 
say that if any one has the 
patience to thread a great 
many yards of the ve 

small bright gold-colored 
glass beads, and wears 
them in many coils round 
her throat, they will look 
just as well as the lovely 
gold chains which are the 
specialty of Venice. I will 
conclude this, my very im- 
perfect sketch, with one 
friendly hint as to the most 
satisfactory method of 
cleaning gold necklaces, 
bracelets, or gold orna- 
ments of any kind, where 
the work is not too fine. 
Buy twenty-five cents worth 
of box-wood powder from 
any working jeweller. Put 
it in a small linen bag, and 
when your gold ornaments 
want cleaning, put them in 
the bag amongst the box- 
wood powder, and shake 
them about in it. It will 























Fig. 1.—Lrcuorn Bonnet. 


make them bright almost directly; but do not treat filigree- 
work or very delicate ornaments in this way. The fine work 
which is often found on Danish jewelry can be cleaned by 
pouring spirits of wine over it. 





Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 


Tue bonnet Fig. 1 has a high crown and a drooping brim, 


which is three inches and a half wide in front and an inch 


Fig. 1.—Roman Potonatse anv Trimuep Sxirt,—Cur Parrery, 
No. 3088 ; Potonaise anp Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents EACH. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, VI., Figs. 30-33", 38°, 


Fig. 2,—Casnmere Dress. 
For description see 


and a half wide in the back. The brim is faced on the in- 
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Supplement. 


side to an inch from the edge with maroon velvet, and is bordered 
around the outer edge of the velvet with three rows of narrow straw 
braid. The crown is wound with a satin merveilleux scarf in ombré 
bronze and maroon stripes twenty inches wide, the ends of which form 
loops on the left side. Two shaded maroon and old gold ostrich fea- 
thers and a bronze buckle complete the trimming. 


The frame of the bonnet Fig. ‘ 


consists of a stiff net brim, pointed 


at the middle of the front, where it is two inches wide, and sloped to 
an inch and a quarter at the ends, which is wired, and covered with 
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pale pink satin, The lower corners are connected by a stiff net band, 
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Fig. 3.—Bonnet or Livies-or-THE-V ALLEY. 


No. IL, Figs. 7-14, 





Fig. 3.—Jersry Wespinc WALKING JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


which is also sloped to a 
point, and covered with 
pink satin; the band is 
seven inches long and two 
inches wide at the middle 
point; the ends are sloped 
from the lower toward the 
upper edge. The brim and 
the band are each covered 
with a thick garland of 
pink roses, and the space 
between them is filled by a 
spray of green leaves, A 
cluster of similar leaves 
and ribbon loops are set at 
each lower corner. Two 
scarfs of pink silk tulle 
form the strings, which are 
tied loosely beneath the 
chin. 

The frame of the bonnet 
Fig. 3 is cut of white stiff 
net, wired, and bound with 
white taffeta ribbon. A 
band an inch wide, covered 
with cream-colored satin, 
is set under the front edge. 
The frame is completely 
covered in the manner 
shown in the illustration 
with lilies-of-the-valley. A 
spray of green leaves is 
set at the left side, and the 
ends of a festoon of lilies- 
of-the-valley, which takes 
the place of strings, are 
fastened at the corners. 


Embroidered Reticule, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 356, 

To. make this reticule a 
piece of old gold satin is 
required which is twelve 
inches long: and sixteen 
inches wide. A band of 
maroon velvet two inches 
and a half wide is set 
across the satin in the man- 
ner shown in the illustra- 
tion, and bordered along 
the middle with silk and 
gold brocade ribbor in a 
palm-leaf- design, which is 
sewed on the velvet with 
point Russe stitching in 
blue and réséda silk and 
gold thread. The velvet is 
edged on each side with 
gold-lace half an inch wide, 
which is set on under a 
thread of réséda filoselle 
silk, caught down with 
stitches of similar silk. 
Above the velvet band the 
satin is embroidered in the 
design given by Fig. 2. 
The outlines of the design 
are transferred to the ma- 
terial, and the palm leaves 
are worked in chain stitch 
with red and with blue 
silk alternately, in three 
shades of each; the three 
dots on each are worked 
in satin stitch with gold 
thread. The leaflets be- 
tween them are worked in 
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satin stitch and point Russe with réséda silk, and 
connected by curves in stem stitch in a darker 
shade of the same color. After the embroidery 
is completed, the old gold satin is lined with ma- 
roon satin, the sides are joined, and the top is 
stitched in two rows to form a shirr, through 
which twisted cord in old gold, red, and blue 
silk and gold thread is drawn. Similar cord is 
used to edge the reticule. The bottom is trimmed 
with fringe, the heading of which is knotted with 
old gold saddler’s silk; four threads of silk are 
folded through the middle, and knotted to a 
foundation thread, and then, working around the 
middle two ends, three double knots alternate 
with one picot; for the latter the left knot is 
worked after an interval of half an inch, and 
then pushed close to the right knot. Tassels of 
colored silk at 1 gold thread are slipped over the 
picots, and tied as shown in the illustration. 





CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


Messrs. Riker & Son: Clarendon Hotel. 
The value of your American Face Powder as a 
toilet requisite cannot be over-estimated. I in- 
dorse it with pleasure. Yours, sincerely, 
—[Com.] Ciara Louise Ket.oae. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 

Horsrorp’s Acid Phosphate forms an excellent sub- 
stitute for lemon juice, and as —_ will furnish a re- 
freshing drink for the sick. . L. Haut, M.D. 

Fair Haven, N. ¥.—[Ado.] 





You can always tell when there is going to be a ball. 
The girls commence about a week previous to buy 
“German Corn Remover.” All Druaggists have it. 
% cents.—[Adv.] 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Moveme’ nt, Spring 
Waters, etc., ‘are employed. Send for Circular. __[ Ado. ] 





Waer you purchase Hanford’s None Such Baking 
Powder you have to pay a little more than for any 
other kind, but you get the best and most economical. 
Sold by all leading grocers.—[{Com.) 











ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DEKCORATIVE PORCELAIN. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEW ELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is appro- 
Rr riated to a ve’ 7 complete stock of fine BRONZES, 
antel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house ; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORC XELAIN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Worcester, inton, and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 
Importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 
isits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 








‘BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 


Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secu 
Recommended by our best 





hysicians as not injurious to 

, Som health. - For sale by Chicago 
w gis! Corset Co.,67W nahington’ St., 
ARRANT ED oR Chicago, il. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag'ts 
wanted in all ii parts of the U.S. — of the U.S. 


DEGRAMF & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th Stet 


Running through to 
No. 48 WEST 15th STREET, 


THE LARGEST FURNITURE AND BED- 
DING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE CITY. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 


IN WILLOW AND WOOD, 
AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 
FROM SUN OR RAIN. 
Beware of Imitations. 
Senp For Crrovu.ar to 
L. P. TIBBALS 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Next Block above Stewart's, 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroi 
tor Hiouseheld Decoration. Send “ye 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 

Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. +34 circular, address 
Miss UNTINGDON, 

P.O. Hox 1654, New ¥ “ork. 


RIV ATE THEATR ICA LS.—Catalogues 
of Playe, Pantomimes, Charades, —vaaeetn, &. 

Can be had free, by sending your address 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 
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Eugenie’s 





Lady Artists in attendance. 


How to be Beautiful 


iS AW, 


West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS AND BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


Goods positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Combings made up cheaper than any other house. 


Secret of Beauty for the complexion, a specialty. 
$1.00 per box. 


Advice how to dress the Hair 
most becomingly free of charge. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 


Free of Charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D.,with privilege of returning. 
54 WEST 14th STREET, NEAR 6th AVE., N. Y. 





W. & I SLOANE 


Have just opened a Large Assortment of 


Oriental Goods, 


INCLUDING 


India, 
Persian, 
and Turkish 


Carpets and Rugs, 


Ancient and Modern Embroideries, 
Portiere and Window Curtains, 
Piano and Table Covers, 


ANTIQUE TOWELS for 
APPLIQUE WORK, &c. 


649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 











‘Our Gonplehe Set for $10. 
Cannot be equalled in this country. 
Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 


$25, $30, $35, 340, and $50. 
Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 


cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. Ali leading clubs 
that have given this ball a trial pronounce it supe= 
riorin firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp for 
catalogue. PECK & SN Y DER, Manufacturers, 

_ 124 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
T A M A R A laxative and refreshing 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
——— e ir zoe 
de ia Faculté de Pari 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria, 
75 cents the box. 
mn T 4 YEN EN 
THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 

Properly, Mixed in 

l1-lb. Cartoons. 
Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon, If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to £01 with the Seed. 


Fruit Lozenge 
Sold by all Chemists 
and neatly packed in one- 
a FAMILY WASH “BLUE. 








for Constipation, 
G R | L LO and Druggists. 
b 
pound cartoons, with a piece 
ale b 


BARLOW'S For Sal 
INDIGO BLUE, | axs's* Sccona'st, i Foe 
BO) LOVES Bow Seve 4 swt Cnreo Conte, 
every order. Ammnioan Carp Co,, West Haven, Conn. 





DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


apse = a New Material, 
called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure. 


For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25. 


WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N. ¥. 









PRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 


ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GuMs. 
Impure Breatu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists, 








Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


) The unparalleled success of 
this — addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, though by no means least, 

the DECIDED IMPROVED 

/ APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 

They make a thin face appear full—soften 

Y the lines that age sometimes creates, They 

are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 

their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are hi “= 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made 

NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT 

out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NO. E 

of the FALSE G-LIKE look so observable in 

ALL other waves and crimpe, while the doing away 

with crimping pins and the anger of ruining of one’s 

hair is VERY important for every lady to 









ASK FOR 


THE DIADEM COMB. 


PATENTED. 





GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


NEW YORK. 


TRIAL TRIP! 





On receipt of One Dollar we will send for six 
months the 








SATURDAY JOURNAL 


ee ee 
“The best Literary Weekly published in New 
a somepeneing $0. 
3 


with No. 5 
Splendid Serials, Brilliant Sketches, Stories of City 
Life, Hunting and Sporting Adventures, Keen, Witt 
Essays, the Richest of Humor, Answers to Goovespend- 
ents, &c., &c. 
EVERYTHING TO PLEASE! 
Don’t fail to send for Free sPKOIMEN Cory. 
PUBLISHERS OF ‘‘SATURDAY JOURNAL,” 
98 Wittias Sr., New Yorx. 
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ce". ESTEY ‘ORGAN through 
its intrinsic merit has won 
a wide popularity. It is univer- 
sally known as combining sweet- 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
|and elegant designs. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Yt. 












especially if she values her personal ‘qo b0 8 the 
opinion of her friends. hg 
(Blonde and Gray, <a. Pas 


one << B— ic 
Pso! ior’ State St., Chi 
for Tusa ¢ are free. We have NO 


gents. 





IUustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants. 





S 
LIQUID PEARL. 


Testimonials of Di ished Ladies. 
LOTTA.—For the futare I shall use no other. 
JANAUSCHEK.—Superior to the one! bring from Paris. 
TITIENS.—Y our Liquid Pearl is an excellent cosmetic. 
Mrs. D. P. .—F ree from injurious effects, 
PATTI.—Send five doxen of your Liquid Pearl. 
CUMMINS. —I consider it without comparison. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


=. Julian’s Specific is the only ety all 
for removing radically and permanently 
pames: Me disfigurements from the Lips, Chee! 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 














If you cannot find these most sei Corsets 
bea: coud any ne follow order, by ma’ 


breakable Hip, $1.25; G Narein 


large sizes, 





THOMSON’S SPECIALTIES. 





There are no Corsets so 
Celebrated, throughout the United 
States and the Continent 
of Europe, as 


-THOMSON’S 


PATENT GLOVE FITTING, 


ae ve complete satisfaction, are 
wear twice as long as cmon 
van are consequently cheaper than 


“Cora 





il, postage 
prices:—R—H, sate 





e It, satteen, $ mg. 53 —_" 
81.503 ae satteen, $2; and 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


{If you order, state in what paper you saw this adver- 


tisement.) 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


St 


EALER ot 


“cephalffoneesren mobi EXPO “phos 


CRISOLINE 


ol 
BLONDE HAIR WASH. 
We guarantee this paration to be free from all 
object Seehie qualities. 
By its use, after a few applications, the Hair acquires 
= bountiful Sunny Hue or Blonde color so univer- 


sal mt bys after and admired. 
 CRISOLINE, by its mild stimulating action, pro- 
motes the — of the Hair, and from its strength- 
ening qualities any tendency to falling off is arrested. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
CHARLES MARCHAND, Frenca Chemist, New York. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
DELLUC & CO.,635 Broadway, New York, 
Importing and Dispensing French Chemists. 
Serdfor Send for Circular, and mention Harper’ 's Bazar, 


PHOTOS 








OFA LL CELEBRITIES, 
Views of Chicago, &c. Catalogue of 
over 1500, and prices who! 
retail, sent free. E. LOVEJOY, 
88 State e Street, ‘Chicago. 





fants & 


¢ invalids, 











ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
BEATTY’S only $65. Pianos, $125 w . 2 Nlus. 


Catalog. Prer Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, n 
5O with name, i0c, SNOW & CO. M 














no two alike, 
eriden, Conn. 
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JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & C0, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 





STRAW GOODS. STRAW GOODS. 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


IN CHIP, MILAN, PORCUPINE, ROUGH AND 
READY, LEGHORN, TUSCAN, and OTHER FANCY 
BRAIDS, IN ALL THE LATEST and MOST DESIR- 
ABLE SHAPES, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


FRENCH FLOWERS 


AND OSTRICH FEATHERS. 


RARE AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, CLUSTERS, 
CORONETS, AND MONTURES IN ROSES, POP- 
PIES, FRUITS, &c. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS IN PLAIN AND SHADED 
OSTRICH FEATHERS. A LARGE VARIETY OF 


OMBRE RIBBONS, SILKS, AND TISSUES. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
PASSEMENTERIES, BUTTONS, &c., &. ORDERS 
TAKEN for SAME to MATCH any COMBINATION 
or MATERIAL and EXECUTED at SHORT NOTICE. 


LACES and MADE-UP LACE GOoDs, 
LISLE THREAD and KID GLOVES. 
FANCY GOODS, &c., &c., 


IN GREAT VARIETY AND AT POPULAR PRICES. 





JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AV E. 


A very large purchase of PLAIN COLORED 
DRESS SILKS, bought GREATLY BE- 
LOW THE MANUFACTURER'S COST. 
All the desirable shades at $1 10 per yard. These Silks 
up to the present time have been considered VER YW 
CHEAP AT $1 35. 

100 pieces LUPIN’S ALL-WOOL NUNS 
VEILING (a very seasonable fabric), IN ALL 
COLORS, AT 25 CENTS PER YARD. 
NEVER BEFORE OFFERED AT LESS 
THAN 35 CENTS, 

66 pieces LUPINSS BLACK AND COL- 
ORED LACE BUNTING (44 inches wide), 
AT 75 CENTS PER YARD; FORMER 
PRICE, $1 00. 

BLACK GRENADINES, all Silk, and Silk 
and Wool, AT GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t, 845 & 847 Broadway, 


_NEW YORK. 
SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Oloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &c, 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO. 


Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 


Mme. GURNEY « CO., 
6 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Lace and Lace Pattern Rimmehtevere 
and Importers of Heal Honiton and 
Point Lace Braids. How to Make Lace, 250 
Illustrations of all the Stitches, 5O0e., post free. 

ail 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. a 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year.............+++6 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrgr & Brorurrs. 











te” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


] A WEEK. 
Outfit free. 


$12. day at home easily made. Costly 
Address Truk & Co. Augusta, Maine, 


ESKS FOR LADIES, Letters Received, Private 
Boxes. Generai Agency, 6 West 14th St., N. ¥. 





Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SUMMER GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS.. A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


DRESS Goops. OVO BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 0 O FANCY Goons. 
DOMESTICS.0 fs Uxpunwean. 
LINENS. ie oH LACES. 


J ONES 





Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. i 


J ONES. 


15 
- 
Urnorstery. a) 


oss O 
FURNITURE. 
f 0 


SHOES. 1e UTLERY. 


OCROCKERY. 
a GLASSWARE. 
REFRIGERATORS. 
~ VHOUSEFURN’ G Goons. 


LACE CURTAINS. oO. AO 
CARPETS , RUGS, &o. 


Fine ‘ine of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; “fall de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 





Mail Order Department a specialty ; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Uneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES ix isa'se JONES 


and 19th St. 
NEW YORE. 


BARGAINS 


Marile Claes, 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


STERN BROTHERS 


32 to 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK, 








Are now offering the largest stock of 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Suits and Garments : 


ALSO, 
DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 


UNDERWEAR, 
TO BE FOUND IN THE COUNTRY. 


Goods sent to all parts of the United States and 
Canada. 

Send for our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which 
will be mailed upon application. 





STERN BROTHERS. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., WN. 3. 


We are now offering very great bargains in 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 
Also from auction a large line of BLACK 
SILKS, at very low prices. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 
___ COUNTRY ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 








THE VALDENIA, 


A Combination of Embroidery and Lace, sold 
by all retailers at prices from ro cents to $5.00 per yard. 
a 











AQ) Lovely Fipral, Panel, Hand,& Boquet Chromo Cards, 
with th name, 10c. Franklin Pr tg Co., New Have n, Ct. 











per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$6 to $20 


Beautifal Lace Curtains 
of NEW and ELEGANT 
patterns suitable for either 
city or COUNTRY HOUSES 
may be leisurely examined 
in the Upholstery Depart- 
ment of 
JAMES McCREERY & Co.'s 
establishment. Some of the 
Nottingham curtains of 
antique designs are pecul- 
iarly tasteful, and among 
the Madras, Cluny, Brussels, 
Tambour, Russia, and other 
laces are many novel pat- 
terns that have not been 
seen before. 

These and many rich dra- 
peries that employ the ele- 
ment of color with high 
advantage for decorative | 
purposes are worth inspec- 
tion. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 











Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating about what 
price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons to 





rrespond. 
P.S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


SPRING AND SUMMER HOSIERY. 


Novelties in Misses’ and Ladies’ Striped and 
Embroidered Silk Hose, “ Dentelles” 
| Embroidered Lisle Threads. 


UNDERWEAR 

| For Ladies, Misses, and Gentlemen, 
Lisle Thread, Silk and Wool 
Mixture, Merino, and Silk. 
Lisle Thread, Balbriggan 


Half Hose. 


and 


In Balbriggan, 
Gentlemen’s 


, and Faney Silk 


Broadway & (9th St. 









KIDNEY-WORT 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and = KIDNEYS. 








YOUR NAMES 'set2210° 
7 C pl. ay zon 70 Cards! Gold 


New styles, b: 

hromos, La: Wonton etc.—NO two: alike. 
Agent’s Som: Sample Book,25c. Great 

Advertiiny a and Bevei-Edge Cards, 


and print Samples Fe ‘Tayent peo vo Joes 
a) s es Fan re 
“Address a sty ENS BROS’ Box By, Nowthtond, OF 








5 Cards, Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c.,all new style,name 
on 10c. Agt’s samples 10¢. G. A. Spring, Northford,Ct. 


Ni 


) All Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, 10c. 
Edge, name on, 20c. 


a week in your own town. 


Terms and $5 outfit 
free. 


Address H. Haturtrr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


: 20 Bevel 
J. B. Husted, Nassau, N. Y. 





Landecape, Chromo Cards, ¢ éc., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt- Kdge Cards,10c. Clinton & ‘Co, North Haven, Ct. 











GRENADINES 


VELVET STRIPES 


BLACK, 20 INCHES WIDE, BEST QUALITIES, 


$1.00 Yard. 


Regular Two-fifty Goods. 
FOR RETAIL CUSTOMERS ONLY. 


E.MY & 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St., 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 . Allen St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 


| HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 


| 


} 
} 








The Young Nimrods in North 
By Tuomas W. 
3oy Travellers in the Far 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 
IT. 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS, 
Edited, with Notes, by Wuttiam J. Roure, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Eugravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 ceuts. 


America. A Book 
Knox, Author of “*The 
East.” Copiously Dlus- 


Il. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Cazor Lover. 8vo, Half Leather, $3 00. 

lV. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books, 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
aud Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
WituiaM Howie Writr. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

\ 3 

THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. 
Reours, Author of ‘The Earth,” **" 
Translated from the 


By Exnisée 
The Ocean,” &c. 
French by Bertha Ness and 


John Lillie. Illustrated. 12m, Cloth, $1 25. 
Vi. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD. By Grore Brannvrs. 
Translated by Mrs. George Sturge. 4to, Paper, 
15 cents. 

VIL. 

FROUDE’S CASAR. Cesar. A Sketch. By James 

Antuony Froupe, Editor of “Reminiscences by 


Thomas Carlyle.” 


12mo, Cloth, with Portrait and 
Map, 60 cents ; 


4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
VIIT. 

METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, 1773-1829. Edited by Prince Rionanp 
Merrerniou. The Papers Classified and Arranged 
by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. 
Alexander Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 ceuts 
each. Also, in 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

1X. 

DEAN STANLEY'S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
Christian Institutions Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. By A. P. Svanuey, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 


y a 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH; inclad- 
ing his Letters and Opinions. With a View of the 
Me 2n, Manners, and P olitics of his Reign. By Preroy 
Firzoenap, M.A., F.S.A. © omplete in One Vol- 
ume, over 900 pages, with Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. Also, in Two Parts, 4t », Paper, 20 ceuts eac b. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Who was Pan! Grayson? By Joun Hanperton. Il- 
lustrated. $1 00. 

Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. OvrpHant. 20 cents. 

Beside the River. By Karuantne S. Macqvorp. 20 cts, 


My Love. By E. Lynn Linton. 20 cents. 


Robinson Crusoe, 


Miss Williamson's Divagations. 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


By Dawtnt. Deror. 20 cents. 

i By Miss Tuackrray 
4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
From Exile. By James Pay nN. 15 cents. 
Into the Shade, and other Stories. 


By Mary Crot 
Hay. 15 cents. 


His Little Mother, and other Tales and Sketches. By 


the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 10 cta.; 
also, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
The Wards of Plotinus. By Mrs. Joun Henr. 20 cts. 


Sunrise. A Story of these Times, 


By WiiiraM Brack. 
15 ceuts. 


Also, in 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Glen of Silver Birches, 


By E. O. Bracksurne. 
15 cents. 


Asphodel. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents, 
Under Life’s Key, and other Stories. By Mary Crort. 
Hay. 15 cents. 


2” Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to eny part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


G2 Harrre’s Caratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


50: 
30 


New Styles Perfumed Motto,} 


Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 
anese Cards,name on 10c. 


Card Mills,Northford,Ct. 


, &e., Cards, with name 
H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 


Happy Day, C bromo, Lace. 
& morocco case, 10c. 





“Uy Yip, 2 


FAINT PRAISE. 


#Estuetic Lapy. “Is not that Mrs. Brabazon, whose Photograph is in all the Shop Windows?” 


Tue Proressor. “It is. She zs Handsome, is she not? 


Estuetic Lavy. “ Well, yaas—but—a—essentially a Woman of the Nineteenth Century !”’ 


1 
FACETIZ. 

Tur following good story is told of Fechter, the actor. The great effect 
in a piece in which he was playing was the crossing of a ship over the 
stage, the waves being due to the heads of a dozen small boys working 
about under the canvas ocean. But one night, as the ship came gliding 
across the stage, with Fechter as its captain standing in the prow, there, 
in the midst of the watery waste, stood a small boy. The eyes of the 
audience were upon him, and the illusions of the stage were about to give 
way, when Fechter shouted, “Man overboard!” and, reaching out over 
the waters as the ship sped on its way, he seized the urchin by the shoul- 
der and lifted him over the bulwark into the vessel. 

quanstneetiiwence 


“How came those holes in your elbows?” said a widowed mother to 
her only son. 

“Oh, mother, I hid behind the sofa when Colonel Gobler was saying to 
Maria that he’d take her even if you had to be thrown in; and so I held 
my tongue and laughed in my sleeves till I bust ’em.” 

ents 


ey Smith, father would like to borrow your paper; he only wants to 
read it.” 
* Well, go back and tell your father to send me his supper. Tell him I 


only want to eat it. ° 
THE LADIES’ CENSUS PROTEST. 


By man, base man, forever doom’d to weep, 
To flat rebellion will the wretches drive us; 
They know we only can one secret keep, 
And now of even that they would deprive us. 
donartedenetjinlnlahete 
Natrve (to stranger). “ We have always an east wind here.” 
Sraanerr. “ But the wind now is right from the west.” 
Native. “Oh, that’s the east wind coming back, you know.” 
Srranagr, * Ah!” ; 
THOUGHT HE HAD HIM. 
Arrornery. “ Have you ever been to this court before, sir 2” 
Wrrness. “ Yes, sir; I have been here often.” 
Arroungry. “ Ha, ha! 
what for.” 
Wrrnrss (slowly). “‘ Well, I have been here at least half a dozen times 
to try and collect that tailor’s bill you owe me.” 
i tne tl 
Mrs. McoSanpy on Rirvavism.—On the first introduction of ritualism 
into Scotland, the full choir service had been established in an Episcopal 
church, where a noble family had adopted those views, and carried them 
out regardless of expense. The lady who had been instrumental in get- 
ting up these musical services was very anxious that an old nurse of the 
family—a Presbyterian of the old school—shonld have an opportunity of 
hearing them; accordingly, she very kindly took her down to church in 
the carriage, and on returning, asked her what she thought of the music, 
ete. ‘Oh, it’s varra bonny, varra bonny. But, oh, my lady, it’s an awfu’ 
way of spending the Sabbath.” 
quecaipenetiinniepmath 
A Wicker Man's Diary or nis Wire's Tewprr.—Monday—A thick fog; 
no seeing through it. Tnesday—Gloomy and very chilly; unseasonable 
weather. Wednesday—Frosty; at times sharp. Thursday—Bitter cold 
in the morning; red sunset, with flying clouds, portending hard weather. 
Friday—Storm in the morning, with peals of thunder; air clear afterward. 
Saturday—Gleams of sunshine, with partial thaw; frost again at night. 
Sunday—A light southwester in the morning; calm and pleasant at din- 
ner-time; hurricane and earthquake at night. 
ecnwlitinndippeerentinis 


Been here often, have you? Now tell the Court 


“ Pray, Brother A., what is the reputation of Mr. B. in your parish ?” 

“ Well, sir, all I can say is, that such is the estimation of Mr. B. among 
ns that when I read from the pulpit that passage in the Psalms, ‘ Mark the 
perfect man and behold the upright,’ the eyes of the whole congregation 


are not turned to that part of the gallery where Mr. B. sits. 





HARPER'S BA 








ZAR. 





A man rather below the medium height says that he can not avoid being 
offended at any reference to his size, and relates how he was once utterly 
crushed in an argument. He had the best of it, and was walking the 
room the more strongly to lay down and emphasize his points, when the 
other fellow calmly pemmerhod, “Sit down, Jones; you look taller sitting 
down.” It made him so mad that he could not say another word. 


Sp 
A Countrr-Irrrrant.—The woman who is forever shopping and never 
finding anything she wants, 





PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Tommy, “Oh, kiss me too, Janet!” 
JANET (conscious of mamma's approaching footsteps). “‘ Don't say, 
aA) 


‘Kiss me ¢wo,’.Tommy,. Say, ‘ Kiss me ¢wrce. 


Latest Disoovery.—A night-gown is nothing but a nap-sack. 


Rha tes Fm Me 
“Yes, sir,” said Jones, “it was funny enough to make a donkey langh. 
I laughed till I cried.” 


“ My friends,” said the political speaker, with a burst of ingenuous elo- 
quence, “I will be honest—” There was a large number of his neighbors 
present, and the terrific outburst of applause which followed this remark 
entirely upset the point which the orator was about to introduce. 


{June 4, 1881, . 





“SORRY HE SPOKE,” 


Butxy Otp Gent (twenty-fourth passenger). ‘Phew! Dreadfully stuffy, these Horse-Cars.” 
STRONG-MINDED Suim Lapy (severely). ‘*We did not remark it, sir, till you came in,” 


Mrs. Mixer says the only way to prevent steamboat explosions is to 
make the engineers boil the water on shore. In her opinion all the burst- 
ing is done by cooking the steam on board. 


nieabdialibesasene 
The difference between a cat and a comma is that the one has the claws 
at the end of the paws, while the other has the pause at the end of the 


clause. - 


JUDGING FROM APPEARANCES. 
‘Mother, I shouldn't be surprised if our Susan gets choked some day.” 
“ Why, my son?” 
“ Because youn 
night, and if she 
gied her,” 


Smith twisted his arms around her neck the other 
ad not kissed him to let her go, he would have etran- 


scacrithantlgpirninietaten 
A SHODDY VIEW OF ART. 


A Yankee who had suddenly acquired great wealth by speculation took 
it into his head to travel, and finding himself at length in Florence, made 
a visit to Mr. Powers’s studio.’ Looking over the different statues, his eye 
rested on the Greek Slave. 

**What may you call that air boy ?” he asked. 

“* The Greek Slave,’” replied the sculptor. 

“ And what may be the price of it?” continued the Yankee. 

“Three thousand dollars,” was the answer, as Powers gazed at the odd 
specimen of humanity before him. 

“Three thousand dollars!” he exclaimed; “you don’t say so, now? 
Why, I thonght of buying something on you, but that’s a notch above me, 
Why, statiary is riz, ain’t it?” 


————_——_——— 
Canova anpd Friaxman.—As to Flaxman, the greatest sculptor of his 
day, the neglect he experienced is something inconceivable, says 
in his Recollections. Canova could hardly believe that a man of such 
enius was not an object of admiration among his countrymen; and in 
allusion to their insensibility to Flaxman’s merits and to their patrom 
of inferior artists, he said to some of the English at Rome, “ You see with 


your ears.” . 


“ Are you a good rider?” asked the livery-man. 

“T am,” answered the customer; and just then the horse reared, then 
stood on his fore-feet, and kicked at the clouds, and the customer finished 
his remark from the hay-rack, saying, “ See how easily I get off.” 

——.—_—_—_—_ 


It is said that it is about as hard to hide one’s love as it is to hide a 
sneeze ; neither of them can be supp 


—— ~~ 
The feather-sellere’ goods are always marked “ down.” 
——_~.-—_— 


A READY-WITTED PAINTER. 


Sir John Watson Gordon, who ultimately became President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, used to tell this story of Lord Palmerston : 

“T had exhibited for several years, but without any particular success, 
One year, however—the year before I painted ‘ The Corsicans’—Lord Palm- 
erston took a sudden fancy to my picture called ‘Summer in the Low- 
lands,’ and bought it at a high figure. His lordship at the same time 
made inquiries after the artist, and invited me to call upon him. I waited 
upon his lordship accordingly. He complimented me + ia the picture; 
but there was one thing about it he could not understand. 

*** What is that, my lord ?’ I asked. 

“«Phat there should be such long ge in a field where there are so 
many sheep,’ said his lordship, promptly, and with a merry twinkle of the 
eye. It was a decided hit, that; and having bought the picture and paid 
for it, he was entitled to his joke. ‘ How do you account for it?’ he went 
on, smiling, and looking first at the picture and then at me. 

«Those sheep, my lord,’ I replied, ‘ were only turned into that field the 
night before I finished the picture.’ 

“His lordship laughed heartily, and said ‘ Bravo!’ at my reply, and gave 
me a commission for two more pictures; and I have cashed since then 
some very notable checks of his, dear old boy!” 
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APPRECIATION. 


Suc. ‘Couldn't you 
it off if I didn’t like it, 


paint something on my Jar for me? Paint it ¢4in, you know, so that I could rub 
' 
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act. 





THE OLD MAN’S COMPLIMENT. 


“Do you know, you remind me so much of my Mother |” 

















